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Dell Ross, My Dell. 


. 
(THE SONG OF THE CREEK OF THE STANDING STONE.) 
Lit. Prize Srory, sy Ropert Exsor Spesr, ’89, Pa. 


BOUT two hundred miles due west from the Delaware, 
and just south of the mountains of the Bald Eagle and 

the Warrior, which the Oneidas loved, is the center of my 
world. The wild goose knows it, for in his northern flight 
he lifts his course nearly beyond my vision, as though he 
shrunk from recalling to other themes a heart so filled with 
the memories of that spot. Perhaps his flight is high only 
to clear the mountain tops, for the Kishacoquilas and Seven 
Mountains, like peaceful brothers slumbering together, reach 
up into the clouds and stretch out to the north and west till 
they are lost in the embracing arms of the Alleghenies. 
Nestling down in their midst lie the Bear Meadows, shaded 
by growths of old spruce and oaks, and clad in an under- 
garment of laurel thickets and birch and hazel, little children 
of the paternal forests. At the end of the meadow, where 
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old Allegrippas rises up with frowning face, a spring comes 
gushing up from beneath a great moss-covered bowlder, 
lifted a little by the roots of a balm-oak. In old Colonial 
days many a weary warrior of the Five Nations, scouting in 
the land of his southern brothers, refreshed himself by its 
cool waters and rested on the mossy couch under the forest 
shade. The little stream rising from the spring creeps off 
through the tangled laurels, steals warily through the dark- 
ness and solitude of the meadows, turns at last the base of 
an impeding ridge, and goes gaily roaring down the valley 
of the Standing Stone. Here and there checked by the 
mountain terraces or some sawyer’s rude dam, it spreads 
out into little lakes shining like sparkling gems, but rushes 
forth again, swells its proud little breast from a mere pace- 
breadth to the width of a dignified streamlet, and gliding 
through the river bottoms of beech and buttonwood, is lost 
in the tide of the Juniata, and to the music of the song of 
Alfarata, sweet Indian maid, rolls*on to the Susquehanna, 
the Chesapeake and the sea. 

The sparkling course of the Creek of the Standing Stone 
is woven like a silver thread in the fibre of my life. The 
first ten miles of its brief journey of two score and ten, lie 
in the sturdy township of Jackson, where “ Old Hickory ” 
still lives as an immortal memory and where the lives of 
the plain farmers and woodsmen are less sympathetic than 
stern. From McAlevy’s Fort, the metropolis of the region, 
a little village, content with its postmaster and squire, 
“ Mansion Inn” and old generous-hearted store-keeper, I 
used to delight to wander out among the people and feel 
myself free. The winter months sufficed for the care of my 
business interests, and as soon as the springtime came I 
would break away from all restraints of business life; and 
lighting from my horse before the inn, old Henry Merritts 
would give me a hearty grasp of his honest hand and say 
how glad he was to see Davie Bailey back again, and Davie 
Bailey was always glad too. Until my third summer I 
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never wandered more than half a dozen miles from the 
Fort; for the woods were thick and the mountain paths not 
well marked, and I never liked to go off to the southward, 
where the country was clearer and the people had learned 
enough of the world to be unpleasantly familiar to me. But 
the third fall, in a thoughtful mood I followed the course 
of the creek one bright, soft day, up through dell and 
ravine, thicket and forest, determined to see where it rose. 
Careless of time, the day passed almost before I was aware, 
and I came to myself only to see the great, full sun blink at 
me through the tree tops on the hills, and to find myself 
probably lost. A light in the gathering gloom urged my 
steps on and the sound of falling waters aroused my curi- 
osity, for I had lost the stream, and in a few moments I 
stepped out of the shades of the timber into a little clearing 
where some sawyer had erected a rough but substantial saw- 
mill and under the shelter of some massive trees built his 
cabin. I advanced into the open space and looked around. 
The mountains seemed to begin there and diverge in all 
directions, like spokes of a great wheel, and the uncleared 
valleys between them were dark and cheerless from the fading 
light. Two meek-eyed, awkward-shouldered oxen, used prob- 
ably to draw in the logs for the mill, looked suspiciously out 
at me from a rough shed on which were stretched several 
pelts of a bear or two and a “ painter,” as Squire Merritts 
called it. A little smoke curled up from the stone chimney 
built at the side of the house, telling of a great open fire. 
place within. The rich light of the setting sun poured 
down the mountain side, and as I stepped forward where I 
could see the front of the cabin, the whole radiance of the 
light seemed to fall on the doorway where the woodsman 
and his daughter sat. 

The story of old Hiram Ross and his daughter was a 
common one around the country hearthsides on the long 
winter evenings, told amid a hush, after all had grown jolly 
over the sweet, cool cider and the fall nuts, but I had always 
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considered it all an old grandmother’s fable. But from the 
story as I had so often heard it in the early winter at the 
Fort, I knew that here was Hiram Ross and here was his 
daughter, Dell Ross. She was singing to the old man with 
sweet, though untutored voice, and I leaned on my gun hes- 
itating to interrupt them. As the sun went down behind 
the hills the old man looked up, and seeing me, came down 
from the door and spoke in hearty, gruff tones: 

* Good evening, sir! Good evening! Gone astray, per- 
haps? Well, I’m werry glad to see you, werry glad. Come 
in! Come in!” AsI grasped his hard hand, I replied: 
“David Bailey is my name. I am staying at the village, and 
have wandered away too far to return to-day.” 

Old Hiram returned cheerily: 

“ Yes, yes, and Hiram Ross they call me. So you’ve come 
from the Fort—a long tramp, a werry long tramp. Come 
in.” [ walked in and found a rough room, neatly and 
pleasantly arranged, and the old man’s daughter setting the 
supper table for three, moving about quietly, while my new 
host took my things, hung up the belts and gun; but forgot 
that Miss Ross and I were unacquainted. The door barred 
for the night—for it had grown late—Hiram invited me 
to eat. 

* Come, sit down, David—I have forgot the last part, but 
it makes werry little matter. Come, sit down.” 

After the old man had asked grace, we sat and ate, and 
so, naturally and unconventionally, Dell Ross and I come 
to know each other. The next day Hiram brought my few 
possessions up from the Fort, and insisted that I should stay 
with them and hunt till the snows come. And I stayed. 
The mornings were spent in the pleasant chase of deer or an 
occasional hunt for the old man’s favorite game, bears. The 
afternoons I would help the sawyer at the mill, and the 
evenings Hiram, Dell and I sat and talked. I learned the 
history of their lives, plain, simple, loving, self-sacrificing 
perhaps, contented, and my own life came to know more of 
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its dignity and worth. When I had retired to my bear-skin 
in the loft, the father would produce his well-worn Meth- 
odist hymnal, and in reverent, delighted voice read to his 
daughter the “ Discipline,” which he always pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable. Sometimes I would 
drop a buckshot through a hole in the boards on the old 
man’s book, and he would look up and smile and Dell 
would laugh, and I would fall asleep happy. 

So the days passed by till one morning we woke and snow 
had covered the ground, ard old Ross told me that winter 
had come, and I told him sadly that it was time for me 
to go, and I set to work to pack up. Hiram sat still, all the 
while pondering over something, and Dell stood watching 
me. It was a small matter to get ready to go, but I couldn’t 
leave. The November winds changed to December storms, 
and the forest roared and creaked as though lashed by hur- 
ricanes. The Creek of the Standing Stone, frozen now, 
looked like a silver serpent drawing its cold folds through 
the thickets. Something detained me. But I had to re- 
turn, so Hiram carried my pack to the Fort, and Dell stood 
in the doorway as we departed, and I thought she sobbed, 
but the great forest swallowed us up and she was left alone. 
It was a long, lonely walk through the woods to the little 
town, and snow and ice made the journey very wearisome, 
and Hiram Ross seemed to have something on his 
heart. ‘“ Davie,” he said, several times; for so they both 
had learned to call me—had done so even from the first, 
for they had forgotten my surname. “ Davie,” he said, but 
he could say nothing more, and I thought there was a 
tremor even in his rough voice. At the Fort we parted, and 
he said quietly, “Davie, you will come again.” “Yes, 
Hiram,” said I, “ good-bye.” As he turned to go he paused. 

“Come werry soon, Davie. Dell and I—” and then 
walked rapidly away, so that I could not hear the rest, but 
I know there was a strange feeling in my heart, and as I 
rode down to H. to take the train home, those words 
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turned over and over in my mind, “ Dell and I,” “ Dell and 
I,” and I know that that winter I was more honest and care- 
ful in business and more conscientious in little things, and 
I even began to take an interest in religion, and a “ Disci- 
pline” always made my heart beat a little faster and life 
began to have a relish and a purpose for me. 

The winter went quickly by, and with the first hint. of 
spring I made preparations to go off to “ my world.” Delay 
after delay retarded my departure, but at last, after a long 
journey, I found my horse ready at H—— and was off up 
the valley of the Standing Stone. On the broad porch of 
the “ Mansion Inn” stood old Squire Merritts, to whom I 
had written of my coming. I had scarcely spoken to him, 
when, turning, I saw old Hiram Ross, waiting with a glad 
sparkle in his eye and his appearance improved some, and 
in real joy we hugged each other. It took little time to get 
my few possessions ready, and we tramped off for his home 
and “my world.” It was early summer now and the woods 
wore a different dress from when I had seen them last. 
The creek with swollen little body rushed along in pride. 
The great oaks were clad in garments green, and the odor 
of arbutus and dell flowers filled the air, and my heart was 
as gay as nature. The old man and I swung rapidly along, 
and again, just as the golden sun rested on the mountain 
tops, we broke out of the timber and stood in the clearing 
of the Ross home. The mountains were pretty much as I 
had seen them before, save that they were more gaily dressed 
and the sky was richer. Dell Ross stood before the door 
waiting,—with a smile, such a smile—pretty, plain, honest 
Dell Ross, and the same old feeling came over me as when 
the year before I kept repeating “ Dell and I,” “ Dell and I;” 
and perhaps it wasn’t right, but as we met one another, I 
kissed her. It must have been right, for old Hiram smiled, 
and the kiss seemed to settle something. I did not know 
what it was, but somehow or other thereafter, there was an 
understanding between us. The plain supper tasted sweet 
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as honey to me, and the “ Discipline,” which Dell read now, 
for she had learned since I had gone, sounded like the music 
of zephyrs or falling waters, and whenever we looked at 
one another we smiled. As day after day passed by, and 
we wandered along the waters of the Creek of the Standing 
Stone, the understanding seemed to grow, but we did not 
trouble to ask what it was. It was there, and we felt well 
to be together, and Hiram seemed to like it and—that was 
all. The afternoons we often spent, like two children, in 
the saw-mill watching the bright saw as it ate ravenously 
through the mealy pine logs or struggled with some old, 
knotty oak. I asked Hiram why he cut the lumber. 
“ Davie,” he would say, “‘some day we will haul it off and 
sell it, and it is werry good to be doing something.” The 
water would pour furiously through the water-way under 
the wheel, and Dell and I would stand and watch it and 
shudder as the heavy beams would force the gate down and 
all be still but the rustle of the Creek of the Standing Stone 
as it ran fearfully away from the jaws of the mill-gate. 

The summer ‘days went by and the kind sun grew mellow 
toward harvest, and somehow seemed to share our under- 
standing, for it was so warm and good to us as we walked 
along under the forest shades in the mossy paths, kissing us 
with some dancing ray that fled up through the foliage as 
we reached for it. Sitting sometimes on the banks of the 
creek, we watched the bright-speckled mountain trout hiding 
warily under some old log, and darting out into the sun- 
light only to flash back again, and I made rough verses, 
“werry rough werses,” as Hiram would have said, about 
bright eyes and bright stars, and Dell would laugh and our 
understanding would grow some. In the early twilight, 
the day’s few tasks done, father and daughter and I would 
sit at the cabin door, and away off on the mountains see the 
gleam of some lonely charcoal-burner’s fire, or listen to the 
sounds of the Creek of the Standing Stone which seemed to 
be struggling to say something to us, and just as the words 
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would come to its lips would fail and end in a soft, mocking 
babble, and the echo from the hills came down, softly rolling 
as though it too were gently laughing at us. So the summer 
days, with a hectic flush of dying beauty, passed away and 
autumn came, robing the woods in grandeur, decking the 
mountains in robes of yellow and luxuriant vermilion, 
making the sun to rise in a couch of golden birches and set 
in the soft changing foliage of purple oaks. Beauty used 
every art to make one surpassing toilet before her burial, 
and the understanding grew. I knew I must soon think of 
leaving, and still I did not see how I could ever go. My 
life was happy now, and better than it had ever been before, 
and we all, father, daughter and I, David Bailey, were satis- 
fied to be together; and was there any need of ever going 
back? I had no friends, no home, no other ties. Well, I 
postponed the decision and autumn days too were gliding 
by and the song of the Creek of the Standing Stone was still 
unintelligible. 

One Sabbath afternoon—we always remembered the Sab- 
baths—old Hiram was sleeping and Dell Ross and I had 
gone up to the mill and sat talking together on a great log 
already adjusted to the frame-feeder, ready for the saw. The 
richness of the October woods was fading and everywhere 
sere leaves fluttered down, covering our forest paths and 
leaving the trees to stretch their gauut arms out imploringly 
as though they spoke, “O sir, give us back our beauty,” 
and the grim October wind made answer, “Nay; to every- 
thing its season.” And I shuddered at the thought, and 
Dell—Dell shuddered too. Away oft over the first of the 
Seven Mountains wheeled and circled a bald eagle, omen of 
ill, Hiram used to explain, when the sight of one made him 
give up a day’s hunting, and I shuddered again, and Dell— 
Dell too shuddered. Down the mountain side came a dark 
storm, which lowering clouds had long portended, and the 
skies grew black and fearful, and the rain poured down in 
torrents, but we little cared for that, for the old mill was 
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well roofed; but the dull oppressiveness of the afternoon 
seemed strange and I shuddered at it, and Dell—Dell shud- 
dered too. We talked over the few months of our acquaint- 
ance, and the little events of our simple lives, and the love 
we both bore old Hiram. I idly peeled off the bark from 
the log and tossed it down through the rough plank flooring 
into the water, and carelessly caught my foot under the log 
and was fast. Some way or other, I never knew how, my 
efforts to get loose knocked out the support of the beam 
which controlled the water-gate and the gate rose about a 
foot. The stream roared through, and with an awful clamor 
the great wheel moved. The saw, with its glistening teeth, 
cut into the end of the log and I was drawn along with it 
slowly but surely toward the steel. I shouted for Hiram, 
but the noise of the storm drowned my voice and he was 
sleeping. At the first sound of the water Dell Ross had 
sprung up and stood near, looking from me to the saw and 
from the saw to me, and the steel cut into the log. Cut, 

cut, cut, and it was only a question of time until I should 
be forced against it. I struggled to be free, but I was fast 
—even unto death it seemed to me, and the song of the 
Creek of the Standing Stone changed into a roar, shouted 
exultingly, “even unto death.” Dell struggled with the 
long lever to force down the gate, but she had not the 
strength, and cut, cut, cut, came the saw, eating a path to 
me. Dell left the lever-pole and came close to me and 
looked at me and smiled, and I knew that she had some 
great purpose in her simple heart; for her smile came 

through tears and the whole seemed to me no longer plain 

and sweet, but the face of an angel. It was understanding 
no longer, I knew now that I loved Dell Ross, my Dell; 
and the saw crunched its way nearer and nearer. She 
walked out to the end of the mill over the flood-way, 
paused, looked back on me a moment, and then leaped into 
the water. A lightning flash like a bursting sun blinded 
me, and the heavy thunders, something strange for October 
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I thought afterwards, rolled horribly, ominously down the 
mountain sides, and Dell was gone. It dazed me for a while 
and the clouds grew very black, and I shut my eyes, and in 
a few moments, which seemed to me years, the motion 
stopped, the great wheel ceased its roar and the jar on the 
log set me free. I looked over at the gate and it was-still 
raised, but the hole had been stopped so that not enough 
water escaped to turn the wheel, and Dell’s body filled the 
hole. I reached down with a lumber hook and drew her 
up and forced down the gate, and sat down beside my Dell 
—dead. The rain ceased and the hard fail wind drove off 
the clouds and I sat looking at Dell. 

“She died for me,” I said. “ David Bailey, she died for 
you.” And the low autumn sun went down over the hills 
and left me—and my Dell. Night, with its thousand eyes, 
drew a pall over the earth, and the October mgon peered in 
the corners of the mill and saw me and my Dell. The 
moon climbed over the heavens, and I thought only of Dell, 
and the cool, gray morning found us there. I suppose 
Hiram had not worried about us on the Sabbath evening, 
but Monday morning early he found us there, and I have no 
heart to tell how we shared our loss—his daughter—my 
Dell. 

Old Hiram and I buried her alone. He read the Twenty- 
third Psalm, for he said she loved that one, and I wanted to 
read something about “She died for me,” but we could not 
find anything of that sort, and so we cried a little together 
and buried her. For the second time, as the first wintry 
snows robed the earth, I parted with Hiram Ross, and with 
tears in his eyes, he said, again : 

“ Davie, my boy, you will come back again werry soon ?” 

And I answered, “ Yes, Hiram. Good-bye.” And I 
carried the memory of Dell in my heart, and every day it 
makes my life truer and better to say “Dell and I,” and 
every year as the rich autumn sun hazes the mountain in 
the deep purple blue of Indian summer, I take my way to 
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“my world,” and there by the side of a little mound at the 
foot of a wide spreading beech, Hiram and I talk together. 
The guns hang rusty from their pegs, for we live now in 
another world, and the song of the Creek of the Standing 
Stone has at last told me its meaning, and the word it says 
most is “ Dell,” and sometimes “ Davie,” and the soft echo 
whispers them back hand-in-hand, and I reach my hand up 
to heaven and I think Dell Ross reaches down, and it gives 
me strength to wait. 

Still in the mountains of the Kishacoquilas and the Alle- 
grippas the plain farmers and woodmen gather on wintry 
evenings around their wide, open fires and cheer one an- 
other, while the cold wind whistles without and the meek 
oxen nestle together in their stalls to keep themselves warnf, 
and the tall, rough-gnarled forests creak and moan in the 
storm blasts, the sweet, cool cider and fall nuts laid aside, 
with a hush, some old father tells the story of Dell Ross 
and how she died for David Bailey, and then all listen to 
hear the song of the Creek of the Standing Stone, and the 
maidens’ eyes fill with tears and the hearts of the lads soften 
and their lives are better for it. And so it seems that when 
Dell died for me, she died for many, and it teaches me, 
David Bailey, a lesson, and gives me strength to wait in 
patience. 





The Riverside. 
(RONDEL.) 


O SWEET the whiffs of fragrance blown 
From early days’ fair riverside, 
They make a mellow under-tone 
Of well-loved airs that long since died. 


Here, friend, awhile I must abide 
To view the vale I knew alone, 

So sweet the whiffs of fragrance blown 
From early days’ fair riverside. 








Rospert Burns. 





But by me now the old dreams glide, 
Their murmurous under-song is flown 
And, borne along by a stronger tide, 
I leave the land without a groan, 
Though sweet the whiffs of fragrance blown 
From early days’ fair riverside. 


Robert Burns. 


gen world is often most cruel to her most deserving sons, 
and in the modern arrangements of society it is no un- 
common thing for a man of genuis to modestly ask for 
bread and be answered with stones. Nor, further, is it un- 
usual for the world to recognize and laud the genius but 
fail to honor the man. And more especially is this true 
with those best friends of humanity—poets. The individual 
heart is always quick to respond to the inquiring touch, but 
humanity’s heart beats with such awful throbs, while 
humanity’s intellect turns with so feeble sounds, that they 
(earth’s poets) who would touch the chords of that great 
heart must catch the moment ’twixt its great pulsations—or 
wait. 

Yet Robert Burns did neither. He came on the stage as 
a prodigy, and the world so greeted him, with open- 
mouthed, loud wonder, until between the great heart-throbs 
his own great soul was felt, and then not as we had thought, 
cherished and loved, but unhonored, even dishonored, he 
died at his life’s full noon, before the world knew what it 
lost. 

A true poet-soul, such was Robert Burns. An ®olian 
harp. Let the zephyrs blow and the sounds are soft and 
low. Old Boreas rages, and the world is full of melody. 
A true and beautiful soul, for only the true is beautiful. 

This is the excellence of Burns—the rarest in prose or 
rhyme—the sweetest, the plainest, the unquestionable, un- 
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fathomable spirit of truth. Out of his deep soul he spoke 
what was in him—noble thoughts and emotions, firm reso- 
lutions and aspirations—soul melody, and spoke with 
authority. The secret is an open one. As Horace says, 
“Si vis me flere,” te ipsum move! The true tie of sympa- 
thy knitting all hearts gives him who comes with a soul- 
message audience everywhere. The essential of this sym- 
pathetic poetic feeling is heart pathos; that is all. Genuine 
and unfeigned the poet pours it forth in his wild farewell 
to Scotland : 


“Farewell, my friends! Farewell, my foes! 
My peace to thee, my love with those; 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Adieu, my native banks of Ayr.” 


Burns’ life was sadly rich in experiences to touch the soul. 
He sinned and God punished him as He punisheth every 
erring son. Some sons He chasteneth. But Robert Burns 
He punished, and Burns had no hope save what he found 
within, and “no man hath hope in himself.” So Burns in 
sorrow found, and in sad Ortygia, does Arethusa bubble 
forth again, sorrowful from her long journey from sunny 
Greece, in darkness and loneliness. 


“Wae is my heart, and the tears in my ee; 
Lang, lang, joy’s been a stranger to me.” 


And he mourns of another whom he loved: 


“Oh, pale, pale now those rosy lips 
I oft hae kiss’d sae fondly, 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly.” 


But Burns’ heart was not naturally sad. Never did a 
poet live who more richly reveled in the joyfulness of 
nature. Then, true life is more happy than sad, and Burns 
wrote and sang of actual life and not ideal. Sadness some- 
times came because life had meanings for him none other 
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could decipher; had it been otherwise, nor Delphi nor Dor- 
dona would have made him a poet. This is the true poet 
that sings life as he finds it and shows it what it ought 
to be. 

And so beside this stern truthfulness he had a certain 
rugged, sterling worth that made him love all nature and 
feel his ownership. Thus he writes: “I have some favorite 
flowers in spring, among which are the mountain daisy, the 
hare-bell, the fox glove, the wild brier rose, the budding 
birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over 
with particular delight. I never hear the loud solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mix- 
ing cadence of a troop of gray plover in an autumnal morn- 
ing, without feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm 
of devotion or poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, to what 
can this be owing? Are we a piece of machinery, which, 
like the olian harp, passive, takes the impression of the 
passing accident, or do these workings argue something 
within us above the trodden clod? I own myselt partial to 
such proofs of those awful and important realities: A God 
that made all things, man’s immaterial and immortal nature, 
and a world of weal or woe beyond death and the grave.” 
Poetry, philosophy, religion of Robert Burns are all there. 
Let us meditate over them alone in silence. 

Burns had no old age. His life was all youth, and this 
love which fills his life, his heart, and hovers on his lips, is 
youthful. How he loves nature, the “ourie cattle,” the 
“ silly sheep,” the “ hoary hawthorn” and all. His heart is 
fullof everything. Now it is the deep, fierce notes of the 
patriot in “Scots, who hae wi’ Wallace bled.” Again the 
menace of wild madness in “ Macpherson’s Farewell.” 
Now the rough frenzy of freedom from law in the “Jolly 
Beggars” and “Tam O’Shanter.” But soon light love 
breaks forth as rollicking, untamable humor, yet with a 
touch of sadness withal. “To a Mouse,” “Toa Louse ;” 
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bubbling, dancing yet touching us so sweetly. And this 
from the “ Jolly Widower :” 


“ Her body is bestowed well ; 
A handsome grave does hide her, 
But sure her soul is not in— 
The de’il could ne’er abide her. 
I rather think she is aloft, 
And imitating thunder ; 
For why, methinks I hear her voice 
Tearing the clouds asunder.” 


Another feature of Burns’ mind was the vigor of his 
strictly mental perceptions. We know how “ Cesar could 
have excelled in anything to which he might have devoted 
the talents of his extraordinary mind.” Should we have 
thought itof Burns? But Prof. Stewart says, unexpectedly 
as the conclusion seems to have been reached : “All the fac- 
ulties of Burns’ mind were, as far as I could judge, equally vig- 
orous. From his conversation, I should have pronounced him 
fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had chosen 
to exert his abilities.” And yet there is no great cause for 
surprise, for this must be partly true of every poet. He isa 
poet because, as old John Lyle says, “he is a poet ;” because 
he and men love one another, and they love one another be- 
cause he has in his soul some common qualities of all men; 
and in the end greatness of men and greatness of poets must 
be measured by greatness of soul; and notas ariver in high 
torrent, but as some small Valclusa does the swelling soul 
gush forth in “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and in still 
greater volume and sweeter waters in the “Song for Poverty,” 
hastening the day— 


“ As come it will for a’ that 
That man to man the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


—the blessed day whose coming Burns looked for with the 
growth of the sense of the worth of man, but which comes 
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only with the acceptance of the message born in far distant 
Galilee. Burns expected it when nature’s song should be 
everywhere sung, but it shall come only with the symphony 
of the heavenly song. 

On his sweet, Scottish songs does Burns’ fame rest most 
strongly. Pathos and melody, heart and soul, all feelings— 
sorrow and gladness and best of nonsense—all are there. 
Many of them were sung into our lives in childhood. “Auld 
Lang Syne,” and the cannie alluring verses : 


“Gin a body meet a body 
Coming, thro’ the rye. 
Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry ?” 


In his songs Burns sings his soul away. Nor was it a 
waste of soul. Songs are not least in the formation of na- 
tional character. Says Fletcher, “‘ Let me make the songs 
of a people, and you shall make the laws.” Burns made 
all Scotland’s songs, and perhaps no Scotchman or British- 
man has so widely influenced men as did he, with so narrow 
opportunities and means so humble. “A tide of Scotch 
prejudice ” won Scotch hearts. “A tide of humanity” won 
the world. Forget the richness of diction.in the wealth of 
thought, as with ever varying colors, but in everlasting 
beauty, his tenderness, playful pathos, human kindness play 
as rays in the halo of his tuneful love. 

“ He who would write heroic poems,” says Milton, “‘ must 
make his whole life a heroic poem.” This great, sweet man 
with his sad life lived no heroic poem. The singleness of 
purpose and determination of aim to sing the world to 
higher things were not his, and Burns knew it. Did he not 
say so “to the mouse ?” 


“Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee; 
But, och! I backward cast my ee 
On prospects drear! 
And forward, though I canna see, 
I guess and fear.” 
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Strong grounded as his sweet songs are on the rock of 
truth, he never learned in the guidance of his life the Scar- 
let Letter’s lesson of bitter agony, “ Be true, be true, be 
true.” And though eloquent and mighty death has borne 
his soul we know not where, still may the weary traveler 
turn from life’s dusty road and in the wayside shade, out of 
this clear, cool fountain drink, and rest. 





My Career as Lecturer. 


HAD never been West before. Consequently it was with 

great satisfaction that I found, in the summer of 1885, 
the rates so lowered by the railroad war as to permit me to 
spend my two weeks vacation in the vicinity of Chicago. 
My purse was small, but with the help of a fellow-clerk I 
planned the trip to secure, as we imagined, the most pleasure 
for the least outlay. As it turned out, however, I had at 
least one unanticipated experience, and returned to business 
with more funds in my pocket than when I left. We had 
expected to go together, but his father’s death finally pre- 
vented my chum from accompanying the expedition, and I 
was forced to start alone. The trip to Chicago and the three 
days spent there were fully up to the expectation. At length, 
having seen all the important sights of that great city, I 
betook myself to one of the lesser towns of Illinois, a place 
of moderate size, having besides its own manufacturing 
population a large number of those whose business is in 
Chicago, but who prefer a suburban residence. 

On reaching Brenham, my first move was to find a suitable 
hotel and there install myself, bag and baggage. As I reg- 
istered my name, Augustus Steele, I fancied the clerk looked 
a little surprised. He certainly surprised me when, imme- 
diately afterwards he volunteered the comment, “ you have 
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come early.” I made some remark about wishing to see 
the beauties of the place, and he left me. 

At dinner, a gentleman with whom I had come down in 
the train suddenly came in, and abruptly introduced him- 
self as “ Mr. Somers.” We carried on a pleasant conversa- 
tion, and after dinner he suggested that we take a look at 
the town. Here our intimacy increased; I found he knew 
my name (probably from the hotel register), and that he 
was well acquainted with the town. He showed me all the 
finest houses, giving the names of the owners and often 
telling something about their family or business. Finally I 
discovered him to be a resident, for he showed his own house 
and cordially insisted on my staying with him during my 
whole visit. I had already taken quite a fancy to Mr. 
Somers, and it did not require much urging to make me 
accept. My luggage was brought over, and myself introduced 
into his home and to his family. It struck me at first as 
peculiar that the whole family seemed to think it so natural 
that an entire stranger should be suddenly brought in and, 
as it were, adopted. In the course of the evening several 
neighbors dropped in and appeared really delighted to make 
my acquaintance, in short, we passed an evening more 
enjoyable than I should ever have imagined possible at a 
random meeting. After the company separated it occurred 
to me that my host must be somewhat eccentric in the mat- 
ter of picking up acquaintances, and that his family and 
neighbors were probably used to this trait of his by this time. 

The next evening the gathering was still larger, and my 
host seemed particularly pleased at introducing me to all 
the new-comers. He had evidently made out a history of 
me to suit himself, representing me as some great person- 
age and even hinting that I would deliver a lecture of some 
kind before leaving town. I took all this in good part, and 
when, during a break in the conversation, Mr. Somers pro- 
posed that I give them a little private lecture then and 
there, I laughingly replied that I wasn’t accustomed to 
speak without notes. 
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“Can’t you give us an informal talk, then?” some one 
suggested. 

“ What about?” I asked, 

“Oh, anything: your adventures, or travels, or some- 
thing.” 

Now, as I said before, I had never till then been further 
West than Buffalo; the South for me meant Washington ; 
and as for the ocean, with its great beyond, it was simply 
an unknown quantity. But, per contra, I have always been 
very fond of the literature of travel, and flatter myself be- 
sides upon having a vivid imagination. Many a time have 
I held an admiring throng of nephews and nieces in breath- 
less silence and open-eyed wonder, as I related, in the first 
person, incidents culled from books of travel I had secretly 
explored. After business hours I have recounted these 
same tales to a company of the clerks, adding more of the 
imaginative element. One of these adventures, or rather 
series of adventures, came to my mind just as the company 
began to request me to talk. So without explanation or 
quotation-marks, and with a dignity worthy of such mo- 
mentous histories, I proceeded to give my audience a 
sketch of a two-month trip in Palestine, my capture by the 
Bedouins, and a thrilling escape, which included a drome- 
dary ride, and a long, exciting chase. (This escape, I may 
remark, is really my own, for I devised it one Christmas 
Eve to please the aforesaid relatives.) The “lecture” was 
a success, and I sat down amid great applause. The com- 
pany broke up declaring that I must give a lecture like that 
on Friday evening, and that the Music Hall would be just 
crowded. 

My kind host, Mr. Somers, staid out from town all Thurs- 
day, and personally superintended the printing and posting 
of bills announcing the lecture. It caused me no small 
amusement to read the announcement, in large type, that 
“the well-known Prof. Augustus A. Steele, of Alabama 
University, will deliver a lecture on his travels in Europe, 
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Asia and Africa, at Music Hall, to-morrow, August —th, at 
7:30 P. M. Don’t fail to be present! Admission 50c.” 
This was more than I had bargained for. The “ Pro- 
fessor” and the “ Alabama University” were only harmless 
titles given by my eccentric friend, which every one who 
knew him would understand. But how about the entrance 
money? No doubt Mr. Somers intended to hand me over 
the proceeds, or at least a share of them after the expenses 
for printing, for the use of the hall, &c., were paid. Now 
could I conscientiously accept of it? Would it not be ob- 
taining money under false pretences, to give what purported 
to be my travels and my adventures, which in reality were 
not? True a part of them—half, perhaps—were genuine ; 
they had happened to others; they were all plausible, and 
suited to the places of which they were related. But how 
about the frame-work of the narrative, and how about the 
“T” who was doing these wonderful things? Yes, and 
how about the imaginary places, and the imaginary stories 
which were sandwiched in throughout? I was perplexed. 
I did not want to deceive my hearers. I could not well re- 
vise the lecture from an historical standpoint, for then I 
should have to omit some of the essential features—some that 
I counted on most to interest and amuse the audience ; be- 
sides it would make the lecture far too short, and there was 
no time now to supply the gap. And yet it was too late to 
back out. What should I do? After much thought and 
a great many mild epithets in the middle voice on account of 
my want of foresight, I hit upon a plan which ought to car- 
ry me through in flying colors, and at the same time ease 
my conscience about the financial part of the affair. My 
idea was to make the lecture as realistic as possible ; to pic- 
ture and act out all the details; to try my power of hold- 
ing the assembly’s attention; of setting them laughing, per- 
haps—there was one place where it was possible—to move 
them to tears; then, when I had led up to a grand climax 
(which could be worked up to-morrow), to conclude with a 
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few apologetic remarks, explaining that I had never been 
over the ground myself, but assuring them that most of the 
lecture was actual fact, and that if any were enough inter- 
ested in ascertaining the truth to doso. They might stop 
and obtain the authorities for each story, as far as was in my 
power to give them, and also a list of what was fact, and 
what fiction. Then after giving them a puff to put them in 
good humor, I could sit down and take whatever profits 
fell to my share without a single qualm of conscience. 

It was settled! The scheme was complete; and if only 
my command over the audience was as great as among Mr. 
Somers’ friends the other evening, it was sure to succeed. 
My chums have always given me credit for great self-posses- 
sion and “ gall,” as they term it. Still a man’s first public 
appearance is alway a trying event, so I resolved to commit 
all the important points of the narrative to writing, and 
keep the manuscript handy in case of any embarrassment, 
or forgetfulness. There was work enough in this for all 
Friday, and I must relinquish the hope of a drive about the 
country. 

How fortunate I had brought my dress suit! If it had 
not been for the Berkleys’ invitation—The Berkleys! Why 
I was to spend Sunday with them! I had not thought of 
that visit till now. Could I get there if I staid here till 
Saturday? I consulted the time-table; by taking the noon 
train from Chicago I would reach Aldenville by night. 
They expected me early Saturday; I must telegraph. 

Writing a telegram seems a matter of small moment; nor 
would I give the exact wording of the message except for 
its direct bearing on what ensued. Ten minutes later I left 
it at the office. It read as follows: “J. M. Berkley, Alden- 
ville, Iowa. Am detained. Shall be there late, but will 
keep engagement. A Steele.” That was all I considered 
necessary. 

Friday evening arrived at last. I had spent the entire 
day in making up my MS., and devising the conclusion 
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which was to conciliate my hearers and relieve my con- 
science. There had been several callers during the after- 
noon, but I had excused myself on the plea of “ revising” 
my lecture. The arrangements had all been made the day 
before. Mr. Somers’ business had taken him to town, and 
he had only returned at dinner time. I was about to don 
my suit and prepare for the worst, when the hotel proprietor 
rang the bell and enquired for Mr. Somers and myself. He 
handed me a telegram, saying that he had just received this 
and did not know what to make of it. I took it and read, 
“R. L. Banners, Benham, I]. Am detained. Shall be 
there late, but will keep engagement. A. A. Steele.” I 
was puzzled. I must have sent a telegram on some occa- 
sion which I had forgotten very much like that. When, 
where, to whom? How about the Berkleys? In an instant it 
flashed across me; I produced the draft of the telegram I 
had sent yesterday and compared the two. They were 
worded exactly alike. It must be my telegram returned to 
me from Chicago. But why addressed to friend Banners ? 
Evidently because I had stopped at his hotel. And why 
was it returned at all? That was a mystery. However, 
there was no time to consider that now; so explaining to 
friend Banners and Mr. Somers that I had written the docu- 
ment, and showing them the original, I hastened up stairs 
and robed myself for the fray. 

The Music Hall need not be described; it was attract- 
ively built, it had one gallery, and was capable of seating about 
1,000 persons. What is more to the point, when we entered 
it was filled. On the platform a small desk was placed for 
me at the left, and in the right were ranged two rows of 
chairs, seated on which I recognized the principal gentle- 
men of the town. In the centre two chairs were placed, 
one for the chairman, Mr. Somers, the other, I judged, for 
myself. We were greeted with loud applause. At length 
Mr. Somers opened the meeting, and in a short speech in- 
troduced the lecturer, loading him with honors which, be it 
said, were far beyond his due. Then I arose and began. 
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From the time of our entry till then, I had been seized 
with a kind of nervous excitement quite new to me, but the 
instant I laid my notes before me and began to speak, I re- 
gained self-possession and kept it during the whole lecture. 
Indeed so calm and collected did I grow that I began, while 
talking, to study my audience, to address one sentence to 
this one, another to that. The humorous parts I addressed 
to three young men at the right, and their roars of 
laughter set the whole audience in sympathetic peals. When 
an exciting episode was reached, I told it to a boy in the 
centre, and got from him clues about the places for gestures, 
where to lower my voice with suppressed fear, and where to 
raise it into tones of wild terror and panic. There was a young 
lady right in front, to whom I related the pathetic incidents, 
and from her sympathy caught the tone and expression 
which once placed the audience in tears. Besides this I 
found time to study the acoustic properties of the building, 
and examine individually the gentlemen on the platform. 
All of these I had met at Mr. Somers’ house, and the only 
difficulty was, while talking, to recall their names. 

During one of these brief surveys of the platform I 
noticed that someone had entered, stepped up and taken 
my seat beside Mr. Somers. I had also time to remark a 
smile on the new-comer’s face, and looks of surprise and 
consternation on the faces of the other gentlemen. I then 
proceeded to relate a journey up the Nile as far as Khar- 
toum, including a meeting with General Gordon, and our 
pursuit of a band of slave dealers. When next I looked 
to my right the visitor was listening intently, though, as my 
glance met his, he seemed a little uncomfortable, and made 
a motion as if to arise. He was an entire stranger to me— 
not among any that Mr. Somers had presented at his house. 
The scene now changed to India (via the Red Sea), with an 
adventure near Delhi in a tiger hunt. At this place the 
audience was most interested, and there was one point 
where the room was so still that you might have heard a 
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a fly sneeze had any felt so inclined. To my surprise, when 
I glanced toward the platform, our new friend showed 
marked signs of impatience. Then came a chase by Malay 
pirates, with an escape so odd that it set the whole audience 
laughing. This time the stranger was leaning over and 
talking to Mr. Somers, who, on his side, showed a trifle 
of annoyance. After we had crossed the Himalayas I again 
eyed the stranger, who wore a perplexed smile, and made a 
gesture which almost disconcerted me. After that he kept 
quiet, and appeared interested and amused during the rest 
of the lecture. Toward the close he leaned over again and 
said a few words which made Mr. Somers look surprised 
and angry. At last came the climax, and, after the applause 
ceased, I made my little apology and sat down. I say “ sat 
down,” for the stranger had risen from the seat, and now 
advanced to the desk. The people stopped and listened. 
Who was most astonished, I or they, I do not know, when 
he announced himself to be Prof. Andrew Steele ! 

The rest is quickly told. He had arranged to lecture at 
Benham that evening, the engagement having been made 
two months before. J had been mistaken for him by the 
hotel clerk and Mr. Somers, and had unwittingly been 
entertained and féted in his stead. He had been detained 
in Chicago till almost the time of the lecture, and had sent 
on a telegram—that telegram—to the only man whose name 
he could recollect. When he had reached Benham he 
found me entertaining his audience, and was, of course, 
grateful, till it dawned upon him gradually that I did not 
intend to stop, and then he naturally grew impatient. At 
last a remark to Mr. Somers about the telegram had 
caused an explanation, and the learned Professor was quite 
content to sit and listen to my trifling talk. All this was 
soon explained to the audience, and sent them away in the 
best of humor. The Professor himself enjoyed the joke 
immensely. Mr. Somers was at first quite angry at me, but 
as soon as he found that I was innocent of any intentional 
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deceit, in fact, was even more deceived than the rest, he 
joined heartily in the laugh at his own expense, and was 
pleased to say that the lecture was very good indeed. 

The Professor and I spent the night at Mr. Somers’. The 
next morning before I started for Chicago we had a good 
chat together and exchanged cards; his read “ Prof. 
Andrew A. Steele,” mine “ Mr. Augustus Steele.” My part 
of the lecture proceeds was one hundred dollars, for we 
decided to share equally. ‘ The name is quite appropriate,” 
said Mr. Somers gaily, as he got me a seat in the Parlor 
Car. 





A February Day. 


The dull cold day is fading in the sky, 

The sad wind wanders past me like the sigh 
Of some lost spirit lingering in despair 
About the church yard where his ashes lie. 


Ice bound and bleak lie dreary hill and plain, 
With slow ‘persistence falls the freezing rain. 
A vague mysterious sorrow loads the air, 
And in my heart a dull and nameless pain. 


But see, a moment e’er the day is gone 

The dark storm curtain of the sky is drawn; 
A flash of sudden splendors fills the west, 
Crimson with promise of a brighter dawn. 


A moment’s vision, but within it lies 

The promise of green earth and sunny skies, 
The blooming of the flowers the year loves best, 
The songs of mated birds as daylight dies. 


Break, happy day, and let thy longed-for light 
Shatter the icy bonds of winter’s night, 
Dispel thee clouds that overhang the sky 
And put the shadows in my soul to flight. 


Blow, winds of March, and usher in the spring, 
Hunters of winter, let your bugles ring, 

Breathe through the world your spirit free and high 
And bid my soul with all earth’s gladness sing. 
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Browning's Portratture of Women in His Dramatic 
Lyrics. 


ILL you let me lead you by the hand into the won- 
derful workshop of this truly creative artist? You 
may have been charmed by the beauty of color, the har- 
mony of lines, the graceful play of light and shade in the 
style of the Poet Laureate, but consider whether that would 
give you good ground for declining to follow my lead. No 
art is all-sufficient, and no style is in itself perfect. Luckily 
for you and me two and more different kinds of work can 
stand side by side and flourish notwithstanding; otherwise 
literature would be suffocated in its too narrow cell. I am 
not a hero worshipper or a member of some Browning 
society, and yet I have the audacity to admire these short 
dramatic lyrics of the poet. Here Browning is at his best 
His genius is too lavish to be entirely successful in large 
frescoes, but in these smaller cabinet paintings is compelled 
to-curb itself and to be concise in the handling of subjects. 
The very size of the canvas enforces uhity and strength. 
How well they stand out, these fresh and lovely faces 
from the dark backgrounds which the artist likes so much! 
Here is one, for instance. You are curtly introduced by 
the Duke of Ferrara, who draws back a curtain and says 
contemptuously : 


“That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall.” 
You look surprised at his scornful look when you behold 


“That pictured countenance, 
The dephth and passion of its earnest glance.” 


But he goes on to explain in hard, dry, metallic tones 
what manner of woman she was. Needless to say, that all 
our sympathy is on her side. What of it, if she had a heart 
easily impressed, if she liked whatever she looked on, and 
looked everywhere! Was she not worthier than the jeal- 
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ous and selfish Duke who, after speaking of his last Duch- 
ess, makes you glance at a bronze statue near by, as if his 
wife and an art curiosity were the same thing ? 

Here’s again a pretty woman, with 


“ That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers, 
And the blue eye, 
Dear and dewy ; 
And that infantine, fresh air of hers.” 


But she is a pretty woman, and she knows it too; she likes 
men for a glance or a word’s sake, but you instinctively feel 
that she has no nobler quality than that of prettiness. She 
has had, no doubt, many a flirtation, but could not, if she 
wished, love truly. So we fondly leave the sweet face 
there, but not so the artist; he must needs ponder a con- 
clusion which spoils the poem, as such, for the object of 
poetry is not to sermonize. Whatever lesson may be de- 
rived from it should be suggested but not expressed. Draw 
a portrait if you will, but do not begin to moralize upon 
your own painting. Let the reader do that. This failing 
of Browning seems strange, for, though preéminent as a 
thinker, he is also a great literary artist. Who but a true 
artist could write the sensuous and passionate lines on 
“Women and Roses?” 

In this large and choice collection. of pictures, I have 
shown you only the pretty women who have never experi- 
enced an overmastering passion ; but now, behold! 


Leaning out of a bright, blue space 
As a ghost might from a chink of sky, 

The passionate, pale lady’s face. 
Eyeing ever with earnest eye, 

And quick-turned neck at its breathless stretch, 
Some one who ever passes by. 


She is the heroine of the Statue and the Bust, one of the 
saddest and most mystical poems of Browning—Bride of 
the Riccardi she was watching the square below from the 
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east window of the palace, when she sees the Great Duke 
Ferdinand pass by “empty and firm like a swordless sheath.” 
The Duke also catches a glimpse of her head at the window 
with 
“Hair in heaps laid heavily 
Over a pale brow spirit-pure, 
Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 
Crisped like a war-steed’s encolure 
Which vainly sought to dissemble her eyes, 
Of the blackest black our eyes endure.” 


As they look at one another, love springs in both hearts 
at once , for each a new life begins. On that same night a 
feast is held in the palace and as the bridal pair pass 
through the square, the Great Duke meets them, and ac- 
cording to the courtly custom of those days, kisses the lady. 
The bridegroom, however, finds this favor shown to an in- 
ferior suspicious, and the next morning tells his bride that she 
will never be allowed to cross the threshold of the palace, but 
might watch the noise and stir of the world from a grated 
window. The bride replied that she was resigned to her fate, 
but in her heart of hearts thought: “I will never spend the 
night with that devil twice; I fly to my lover—but no, not 
to-morrow, for I must await my father’s blessing.” The 
Duke thought: “I will drink deep this cup of bliss, what- 
ever the cost, but must wait one day more tor the Envoy 
from France.” Thus they put it off from day to day, and 


at last— 
With a gentle start, half smile, half sigh, 
They found love not as it seemed before. 


Lover and lover became old without their love being ful 


filled— 
Weeks grew months, years—gleam by gleam 
The glory dropped from youth and love, 
And both perceived they had dreamed a dream. 


Then she called Robbia, the painter, to fix a beauty never 
to fade on the window in her daily attitude, as mute and 
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ever-waiting she watches the Great Duke pass below, while 
her lover had his statue set up on the square beneath the 
gaze of the bust at the window. 

Now turn away if you can from the statue and the bust, 
look upon these two lovers in a gondola that silently glides 
along the dimly lit palaces through canals that resound from 
time to time with the peculiar shouts of the gondoliers. 
In the joy of their hearts they sing each one in turn, but 
their singing is hushed by the dread ot being surprised by 
the Tyrannical Three. They begin to speak in subdued 
tones, and then become silent while he muses upon the 
memories that seem to whisper in his ear. But it is grow- 
ing late and they row home; she now must leave him, and 
passionately exclaims: 

“ Heart to heart, 


And lips to lips! Yet once more, ere we part, 
Clasp me, and make me thine, as mine thou art.” 


At this supreme moment he is surprised and stabbed. 
Then, in a superb movement of disdain that ends in a shout 
of victory, he exclaimes : 

“The three I do not scorn 


To death, because they never lived ; but I 
Have lived indeed, and so (yet one more kiss) can die.” 


This is one of the most effectively wrought pieces of 
Browning. From the beginning the fear of being surprised 
by the Three forms a Wagnerian motive that comes in 
again and again and haunts our minds. There is something 
morbid in the dread that broods over the lovers, a dread 
which fills you likewise. It is like the feeling you expe- 
rience when, in a fever, your wandering mind comes back 
successantly to a certain fixed idea, which all your will- 
power cannot drive away. 

I have now shown you five or six among the many women 
that Browning has pictured for you and me, and all who 
are willing to look at them lovingly and nearly. It is now 
time to resume our impressions. | 


See ee en ee eee 


see nae 


ee 
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The first thing that seems to strike us is the love of the 
artist for the Middle Ages. Almost all these women, 
whether blue-eyed or black-eyed, whether pale and passion- 
ate or rosy and child-like, all stand out against the gloomy 
back-ground of the Dark Ages. This should not surprise 
us, for no poet can represent an ideal woman as living in 
the too real reality of the present. He must choose time 
and place that will harmonize with the characters. Now, 
Robert Browning felt that instinctively, and, since he was 
thoroughly familiar with Italy, since he loved it on 
account of its associations not of the present—for it was then 
Austria’s slave—but of the past, it was the Italy of the 
Middle Ages that he chose as the back-ground for his 
figures. 

The second thing you observe is that Love is the one all- 
important factor in the lives of these women. The poet 
casts a glance of pity upon all who have not loved, and 
leaves them in their loneliness, but brings out into the light 
before our eyes all who have truly loved, “for,” he exclaims, 
“they only have lived.” 

This affords to believers in woman suffrage, the indepen- 
dence of women, and all these modern notions, an opportu- 
nity for criticising his handling of female character. They 
accuse him of giving to love a too important part in her 
life. We must remember, however, the theory which 
Browning sets forth so often. Man is different from God 
as well as from the beast, in that he can develop his soul. 
The purpose of life is the soul’s development. Live accord- 
ing to the biddings of your heart, without regard for the 
conventionalities that drive back every sincere feeling. 
Have no fear. Life itself develops the soul. Whoever 
has most lived and most striven will attain the highest 
height. But love is the most influential of all agencies in 
urging you forward to that height. Whoever can love has 
already made a great step in his spiritual evolution. For 
that reason the poet sings at all times the power of love, 
whether it be in man’s or woman’s life. 
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We must also remember the circumstances under which 
these Dramatic Lyrics were written. They were composed 
during the happiest years of his existence, after his mar- 
riage to Miss Barrett. Throughout, among these portraits 
of women, we find the traits of his wife reproduced. He 
is fond of giving them a “great brow and a spirit-pure 
hand,” because these were prominent features of hers, and 
so in other things we find traces of her influence. 

Here we touch the secret of these short Lyrics. It is his 
love that unlocks the gate leading to the innermost sanctu- 
ary. As Rafael, leaving his Madonnas, wrote sonnets for 
his lady ; as Dante, putting aside the pen, took up the brush 
and endeavored to paint the portrait of his Beatrice, so 
Browning, accustomed to work on frescoes, gives it up, 
steals a hair-brush and paints these smaller cabinet paint- 
ings, thus making a strange art of an art familiar, and 
becoming for once not the artist, but the man and the lover. 














Voices. 





WV nives, 


Shall We Specialize? 


T IS customary to consider special or technical study 
solely from the standpoint of its practical value as an aid 
to one in his life work. Undoubtedly it is this thorough 
mastery of some one branch of knowledge which the world 
demands, and upon which it sets a money value. Here, 
then, is a reason for special study which appeals to every- 
one. But the primary aim of a college course is to im- 
part a liberal education and to discipline the mind. Inso- 
far as the study of a specialty is advocated upon the ground 
of the direct value of the knowledge acquired, it is only by 
a certain concession that such study can be admitted at all 
into a college curriculum. Considered in this light, it must 
always occupy a place of secondary importance, and what- 
ever time is given to it will appear to be given at the ex- 
pense of that which is the main object of the course. We 
believe, however, that the study of a specialty may be 
defended upon entirely other grounds. Briefly, we would 
vest the right of special study to occupy a legitimate place 
in a college curriculum upon the following proposition, viz., 
that the thorough study of some one branch of knowledge 
affords a mental culture not to be attained by a cursory 
study of the whole field of knowledge. 

Ot course we cannot attempt here anything like a logical 
demonstration of this proposition. Certain considerations 
we do wish to suggest, showing along what lines such a 
demonstration might be constructed. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to insist upon the 
immense difference which there really is between a sound 
knowledge of a thing and a smattering of it. Perhaps an 
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illustration, taken from one of the amusements of life—the 
game of whist—may serve to bring out more clearly what 
is meant. Probably anyone would learn the names and 
values of the cards and the laws of the game in the course 
ofan hour. To master the rules for correct play is a mat- 
ter a hundred-fold more difficult, while a thorough knowl- 
edge of the theory of the game requires the exercise of con- 
siderable power of analysis and some knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Those who have become really fine players bear 
testimony that the highest skill can come only as the result 
of years of practice. Now, is not the knowledge acquired 
in a fourteen-weeks’ course in any branch of science fairly 
comparable with the ability to recognize and name the cards 
at whist and score tricks correctly? Provided that research 
stop at this point, is not the tendency to form a very low 
idea of the science or of the game? We often hear one, 
whose knowledge of whist is limited to just about this 
much, expatiating upon the game as a rather stupid recrea- 
tion after all, probably with entire truth from a subjective 
standpoint, but with no truth at all in the sense intended. 
So with one who, in the time named, has picked up the 
terminology of a science, and perhaps a little besides, with 
some excuse regards it as not a very interesting branch ot 
study. 

The end in view in laying out such a course is to give a 
liberal education. Can this be said to be in its effect liber- 
alizing, so long as it leads the student to take an entirely 
inadequate view? On the other hand, it is desirable that 
every college graduate should know something of what each 
of the sciences is. Were there time for each to get anything 
like a thorough knowledge of all of the sciences, this would 
be a solution of the difficulty. But there is not. Another 
way out of the quandary must be sought. It will be found 
in instilling a mental discipline of a kind to counter-balance 
this tendency to minify a branch of knowledge from a slight 
acquaintance with it. Such mental discipline can be secured 
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only by adding to a general study of all departments of knowl- 
edge a thorough mastery of some one. This and this alone, 
by fixing in the mind an idea of the patience and the labor 
which thorough knowledge of any kind involves, can form 
an effective antidote for the superficiality of the other, and 
enable one to appreciate the value of the many branches 
into which, for lack of time, we cannot fully enter. 

Let us now view the whole matter from another stand- 
point. The studium generale is mainly a study of results; 
the studium speciale, a study of methods. This in itself im- 
plies that the faculties of the mind employed and the men- 
tal discipline obtained will be different in the two cases. 
The one is a study of generalizations, the other of the 
details generalized ; the one of principles, the other of the 
facts underlying those principles. In the first case we 
arrive at knowledge through an act of faith in the correct- 
ness of others’ reasoning; in the second, through a direct 
study of evidence. The ability to draw correct inferences 
from observed facts is of the greatest use in every sphere 
of life. Considered simply as affording training in this, we 
believe that special study would be entitled to a place ina 
liberal education. 

Lastly, through such a thorough study of one branch of 
knowledge a clearer idea could be gained of the relations 
between the separate sciences. A glance at one shows it as 
standing forth in bold relief apart from all the others. But 
complete study shows that at all sides it merges into other 
sciences, and thus the whole field of knowledge seems no 
longer to be made up of a number of distinct and indepen- 
dent pieces loosely cemented together, but an organic 
whole, no part of which can be considered properly out of 
relation to the others. 

And now a few words by way of improvement. In advo- 
cating the thorough study of some one branch of knowledge 
on the ground of mental culture, we do not advocate the 
study of specialties as opposed to general study, nor the 
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indiscriminate choice of a number of specialties. Every 
man should be allowed to devote to some one subject of his 
own choosing, a portion of his time throughout the four 
years, and master this thoroughly, but, aside from this, the 
present curriculm would not have to be materially altered. 
Of course such study could be carried on only within the 
walls of a university, not in the smaller colleges. Where it 
would be introduced, it would certainly be in the interest 
of true learning, and would lead many to take post-graduate 
courses and engage in original investigations in the several 
departments. In itself it would be a check to undue special- 
ization, for many who have some distinct life-work in view, 
for which they wish to fit themselves, feel now that they can- 
not give four years to general study before making any start 
at this, and therefore gu directly to the technical school ; 
whereas, were there an opportunity afforded them to combine 
a general education with some special work in the line in 
which they are interested, a great number would take 
advantage of it. 

Two possible objections we wish to answer. First, oppo- 
sition might be raised to the plan, on the ground of lack of 
time for special study. This objection might have some 
weight were such study advocated for the value of the 
knowledge per se, but when this is regarded as a means to 
mental culture, which it is the purpose of a college course 
to give, it is seen that whatever time is so taken is employed 
for the direct end in view in the whole curriculum, and the 
objection falls to the ground. Again, it may be said that 
many do not know what will be their life work, and these 
could not choose the specialty which would be of most use 
to them. Here too, however, if the desirability of special 
study has been proven entirely apart from its direct value, 
a moment’s consideration will show that the objection is not 
a valid one. At the same time, those who do know what 
they are going to do when they get out of college, would 
receive great practical benefit, while many who do not 
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would acquire knowledge which they could turn to account 
in after life, and might perhaps be directed, by this very 


study, to some high field of work in after years. 
H. G. D. 





Study of American Authors. 


WRITER in a recent issue of a New York journal for- 

tunately hits upon a new phase of the already thread- 
bare subject of English in our American Universities, when 
he calls attention to the fact that, in our lecture courses and 
class-room work, scarcely any recognition whatever is given 
to American authors. The fact is incontrovertible, and 
when this dawns upon us we turn to inquire the reason for 
it. Upon considering the narrow limitations and already 
crowded condition of our English course, we find that it 
would be almost impossible to take up any thorough and 
critical study of even the best works of American literature. 
The study of the great English models is granted to be an 
essential in every literary course, and, as it is as present, we 
have but time for a cursory glance into these works. Such 
being the case, where are we to find a position in our study 
for American authors? They should not be wholly ignored 
in our study. There is but one method of obviating the 
difficulty. We cannot ask for a critical and analytical study 
of American authors. No one would wish to substitute 
Bryant, Longfellow and Poe for Shakespeare, Milton and 
Dryden. It is only some knowledge of the relative literary 
merit and comparative standing of our national writers in 
the literary world that we desire. This could be accom- 
plished by several lectures delivered by one of our professors 
in English, at the proper stage in our course, embracing a 
short history of American literature, its -present, and its 
possibilities for the future. Such a plan would be both 
interesting and instructive, and would tend to advance our 
knowledge and raise our estimate of American literature. 
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The presumption is that we will, by natural inclination, 
acquaint ourselves with the writings of our own historical 
poets and novelists. But a simple perusal or individual 
study of these works is insufficient. They form a great 
class of writings, in which we are especially interested, and 
it is but natural that we should wish to know their exact 
position in the literary world, also some of the events lead- 
ing up to their production. The plans suggested above 
would, no doubt, accomplish this, while, at the same time, 
it would remove from our college curriculum one of its 
greatest defects, and one at which much sharp criticism is 
directed. A. C. M. 





The Demands of the Industrial Spirit in Our Colleges. 


N the worlds of thought or of politics there is no tie so 

close, perhaps, as that which binds any advance in scien- 
tific or speculative thought to a corresponding advance in 
the mental, social or political tendencies of young men 
gathered in universities. The feverish, unsteady, but for- 
ward movement in Russian life, by one element lowered to 
an unreasonable but admirably resolute Nihilism, raised 
by another to a patient, law-abiding, waiting and toiling 
for better things, finds its exact counterpart in the excite- 
ment of the Russian universities. The revolutionary ele- 
ment has passed forward too hastily and prominently, and to 
thoughtful men the result is sad but suggestive. The illus- 
tration serves to disprove, however, the oft-repeated, but 
never-sustained charge, that college life is monastic and that 
its trend is to a narrow seclusion. 

In America unsustained hypotheses recently advanced on 
land and taxation, theoretical systems of property and gov- 
ernment changing the face of society, have found eager 
advocates in educational centers, and present appearances 
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indicate that we can not hope to escape the invasion of ten- 
dencies to over-liberal thinking along too narrow lines. 

With powers and resources of knowledge yet undeveloped, 
yielding to such tendencies, the devout student will be led 
into supposing man a sort of inspired oracle, quite free from 
the vulgar restraints of experience, and richly endowed with 
the mental potencies of physical healing. Such men are 
among us, supposed to teach the true philosophy of life, and 
it is impossible for them todo it. The other extreme makes 
the human race little better than a drove of “ superior hogs,” 
knowing nothing and able to learn nothing save by the 
physical presentation of the senses. We cannot hope to es- 
cape wholly these tendencies to the materialistic spiritualist 
of the advocates of the “ mind cure,” on the one hand, and 
the hopeless, bickering skepticism of the spiritualistic ma- 
terialist on the other. 

Strange as it may seem, the balance between these is pre- 
served by the study of the classics. Prof. Hofmann, of Ber- 
lin, says: “ Ideality in academic study, unselfish devotion 
to study, for its own sake, and that unshackled activity of 
thought which is at once the condition and the consequence 
of such devotion, retire more and more into the background 
as the classical ground-work of our mental life found in the 
‘ gymnasium,’ is withdrawn from the pre-university course.” 
“The ideality of the scientific sense, interest in learning 
not dependent upon nor limited by practical aims, but min- 
istering to the liberal education of the mind as such, the 
wrong sided and widely extended exercises of the thinking 
powers, can be satisfactorily cultivated only in classical in- 
stitutions.” The college has amply recognized the truth of 
these observations, and the practical recognition accounts 
for much of the success of our educational system. But the 
progressive spirit, whether you call it industrial or scientific, 
has a right to rise in revolt again; for the influence of class- 
icism has escaped from its proper sphere and invades every 
department of instruction. Its plainest and most objection- 
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able features are the imitation of great authorities, and worse 
still, the translation of their prophetic voices into the lan- 
guage of the lecture-room and the failure to give them their 
righteous credit. No one is opposed to a restricted list of 
classical subjects of study, but there is much opposition to 
the occupation by classicism of every method of treatment, 
destroying originality and the personality of the modern 
mind. The industrial spirit demands that the latest scien- 
tific methods of investigation and discussion be used even in 
lecture-rooms, where science is supposed to retire before the 
brightness of the coming of philosophy. The world’s cry 
for a reasonable basis for theology and for a common-sense, 
progressive, modern spirit in the discussion of all vital ques- 
tions, finds its echo in the colleges in the call for more earn- 
est, painstaking, original thinking on the part of the in- 
structors, and more appreciation of such labor by those who 
receive its benefits. It is well to bear in mind that reason- 
able demands of a sincere, scientific spirit do not go long 
unsatisfied. R. E. 8. 





Purer English. 


“THE love of hard words, of words which are thought to 

sound learned or elegant; that is, for the most part, 
words which are not thoroughly understood, is not peculiar 
to any age.”” Thus Mr. Freeman expresses a fact that finds 
a good exemplification amung college men. As we gain in 
the knowledge of the schools, we turn from the simple words 
of younger days to more cumbrous and high-sounding terms, 
which we fondly imagine will impress our higher education 
upon the untutored multitude. It is an unfortunate fact 
that our student life tends to cultivate such a habit. From 
the time we enter preparatory school the influence of our 
studies is not in the line of improving our simple English 
by additions from the same stock, but by large importations 
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of classical terms and forms of expression. Not only is 
much of our time spent in the study of Greek and Latin, 
but our inborn laziness breeds a habit of simple literal 
translation, by which is meant the substitution for a Latin 
or Greek word its exact English form—a habit that works 
havoc with our English vocabulary. 

Then, as we go on, we find our scientific and philosophical 
books crowded full of technical terms, formed not from 
English, but Greek and Latin roots. All these terms come 
to swell the alien element in our speech. 

It is the one great evil of the Norman Conquest that it 
destroyed an essential part of the life of the English lan- 
guage, as it existed before that time, by depriving it of its 
power to form compounds. The English of our forefathers, 
Mr. Freeman tells us, was just as able to compound its roots 
and affixes as the Greek ever was; but now that power is 
gone, and, though we may regret the loss, we must accept 
the conditions which it has put upon us. Yet, accepting 
those conditions does not mean that in acquiring the terms 
our native tongue can not give us, we must admit the mul- 
titudes of kindred words that come crowding in their train; 
on the contrary, our aim should be to admit only such as 
are necessary and shun all others, for in the words that 
would come naturally to our English lips our thoughts will 
always find their best and clearest expression. 

While classic thoughts and models have not and will not 
cease to powerfully affect us, the day has gone by when the 
language of a Johnson could be considered the mark of an 
educated man. After long years of foreign servitude the 
English spirit has rebelled and is now seeking its proper 
expression in the simplicity of past times. It is one of the 
marked features of the literary movement of the present 
time that men of learning are coming to appreciate the 
riches of their mother-tongue—riches so long neglected; 
and it behooves us as college men to give due regard to such 
a movement, and to see to it that we are not left in the rear. 
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The superficial polish that the classics give is being left for 
the strength and vigor of our native language. Men are 
forsaking the things that shine only in the reflected power 
and beauty of Rome or Athens for things that are instinct 
with English thought, life and associations. The words in 
which the mighty Athelstan or the noble Alfred voiced 
their commands and thoughts are coming again to be known 
to the lips of their sons, to which they have so long been 
strangers. As we realize the meaning of this revulsion and 
the rise of national spirit, it inspires within us a patriotic 
purpose to shun all that is alien, and hold as firmly to the 
words of our fathers as we do to their institutions. 

The loss that we have sustained in all these past centuries 
from the denationalizing influence of the Norman Conquest 
we cannot, perhaps, appreciate, but we are sensible of our 
gain as we slowly retrace our false steps and regain the 
proper position of an English people. In this case advance 
is measured by progress backward. As the spirit of nation- 
ality gains power, and the people realize that they are not 
Latin or French, but Englishmen, there is hope that at 
length we shali be freed from the disgrace implied in the 
old poet’s words: “There is no land that holdeth not to 
its kindly speech save England only.” 

It remains for us to purify our language, in so much as 
we may, from foreign taints, and to make ourselves more 
English, not in the sense of aping the unmanly tendencies 
of these later days, but English as the men of England 
were before William of Normandy ever crossed the Straits 
of Dover. And the use of purer Saxon words will react 
upon us and our characters, give a new life and vigor to 
our thoughts, and within us will grow up somewhat of that 
sturdy Saxon spirit whose qualities we have so often 
admired. B. 
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Commencement in 1762. 


ie THE rooms of the N. J. Historical Society one morning, 
I came across a small pamphlet that was of peculiar inter- 
est to Princeton. It was about four inches wide and six 
long, the leaves yellow and curled with age, and the type 
that old Roman style of the last century. It contained a 
small but grandiose play, called “The Military Glory of 
Great Britain,” and was in verse, with frequent double 
pages of music opposite the several choruses. 

In the fall—September 29th—of 1762, at the “ anniversary 
entertainment held in Nassau Hall, N. J., by the late candi- 
dates for bachelor’s degree,” a feature of novel interest was 
introduced by the students at the close of the successful 
commencement exercises. It was no other than this dra- 
matic tribute to Great Britain. This was the time when the 
College was firmly started, having about 130 students, and 
before any breath of hostility was raised against England. 

President Finlay was at the head of the college, and this 
piece, which is worthy of a short description, is supposed to 
have been written by President Davis, and was produced for 
the benefit of the admiring friends and relatives of the 
young graduates. We can picture the scene—the large ob- 
long chapel,jin the center of Old Nassau, where the Museum 
now is, with its square windows and pillared balcony, well 
filled with ladies with powdered hair and elaborate, flowing 
robes, wondering how their boys are going to do; and stately 
gentlemen, with dignified, colonial costumes, the President 
and professors in their black gowns and white curled wigs, 
and finally the students themselves, in just the same state of 
excitement, and pride and responsibility as the graduating 
classes are now at commencement. 

The play, if it may be so styled, is in one act. It is 
entirely declamatory, and has but little movement, its pur- 
pose being to magnify, in speeches, the recent military and 
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naval exploits of the mother country. It begins with music 
and an opening chorus, “ Glory: ” 


“Triumphant Fame ascend the skies, 
Ever glorying in our isle, 
Loud proclaim o’er distant realms 
How British power and British glory rise.” 


As soon as it is finished the first speaker steps forward, 
proclaiming, in blank verse, Britannia to be Conqueror. 
He compares her, when her wrath is moved, to the sudden 
storm descending on the placid plain. 

The second chorus is on the downfall of “Gallia,” and 
is similar to the first. The second speaker enumerates 
several of the most important conquests of Great Britain, 
“with encomiums on some of her generals ” 

The third chorus is as follows : 


“Propitious powers, who guard our State, 
Let our earliest prayers be heard— 
Our prayers this solemn day preferred ; 
Check the pride and force of Spain, 
Render all her efforts vain, 
But power and glory be Britannia’s fate.” 


Next comes a conversation between two characters, who 
agree with each other in praising England’s greatness. But 
the dialogue is extremely stiff, and its only merit seems to 
be in making the speech less monotonous than if one alone 
had delivered it. It is explained in this quaint way: “ Enter 
Eugenio, who, by way of dialogue with Cleander, gives an 
account of the reduction of Havana.” Eugenio asks Cle- 
ander if he has heard of Albemarle’s deeds. Cleander says 
he has, and they discuss Spanish cruelty and Britannia’s fame 
and conquest. 

The fourth chorus is another glory, consisting of five lines, 
with music. The text now reads: “ Enter fourth speaker, 
suddenly transported.” He exclaims with rapture: 
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“ What mean these strains, these glad triumphant sounds? 
My heart, with what unusual joy it bounds! 
* * * Tsee, portyayed in various hues, 
The Gallic and Iberian wars ; 
Here, Gallia, trembling on her throne— 
No shame, thee. proud Iberia, own, 
While in the midst, with radiant crown, 
Britannia’s splendor almost dazzled the design.” 


The fifth speaker closes the whole with a solemn wish 
for the continued prosperity of the British nation. 


“ While sun and moou and stars endure, 
And on our world their radiance pour, 
May British lands exulting see 
The full rewards of victory ; 
Long may George the royal scepter sway 
And scatter blessings with a liberal hand.” 


Then comes the final chorus, which is an invocation to 
Britannia’s fame. 

So ends the piece. It is a curious example of the stiff and 
formal style of writing so much in vogue at that time; 
its dramatic action, almost imperceptible; the plot, a minus 
quantity. Nevertheless, the work is undoubtedly one of a 
scholar; its clear and forcible expression, its wealth of his- 
torical allusions, show it to be written by a recluse, and 
one who little foresaw that these sentiments of abounding 
loyalty would be curdled into bitterness in the short space 
of fourteen years. 

The play gives us a vivid insight into the customs and 
spirit of those pre-revolutionary days, and the contrast is 
strong between Princeton of to-day, with its American 
ideas and sentiments, and the time when the students sang 
songs of praise to.King George and the military glory of 
Great Britain. 
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HKaitorials, 





T GIVES us great pleasure to award the deferred Story 

Prize to Mr. Robert Eliot Speer, ’89. The literary merit 
of this story was such as to gain for it a magna cum laude 
mention from the judges, Mr. Marion Miller and Mr. Pau! 
Matthews, to whom the Liv. feels extremely thankful for 
their kind services. 

We are also gratified to award the poetry prize to Mr. 
Wn. F. Dix, ’89. The three poems forming the stipulated 
series are “ A Remembrance,” “Solitude,” and “In a 
Spanish Garden.” We are under obligations to Prof. Win- 
ans and Prof. Westcott for kindly acting as judges. 

As only one more number remains before the incoming 
editors are elected, the competition becomes exceedingly 
brisk. Either through indifference, or a faulty appreciation 
of the benefits involved from such association, the journal- 
istic base-hits are usually made in the last inning, and while 
victory is occasionly gained at this late stage of the game, 
such cases are exceptions rather than the rule. If we may 
be permitted to give a parting word of advice to underclass- 
men who have aspirations in this line, it is simply this: Do 
your very best work at the beginning. It will not only give you 
a handicap over more tardy competitors, but the experience 
thus gained will be ever rendering you more capable of fill- 
ing the desired position. 





Dr. McCosh’s Successor. 


UR venerable President retires from the active duties of 
his office at a time when the college is enjoying unpar- 
alleled prosperity. Princeton’s success during the past 
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twenty years, and her present high position, we believe can 
be directly traced to his untiring industry and good manage- 
ment, and while we greatly regret that one whom we all so 
deeply love and respect feels compelled to retire from his 
influential position, we cannot but rejoice in the action ot 
the trustees in electing so capable a successor. 

Dr. Patton, aside from his preéminent intellectual fitness 
for the place, has shown himself to be in thorough sym- 
pathy with the college and all its interests. With a world- 
wide reputation in departments of philosophical research, 
we feel confident that Princeton’s reputation during the 
past in this branch of study will not only be sustained, but 
still farther advanced along that line of progress followed 
in former years. 

The Lit. would like to take this opportunity of extending 
to our new President its hearty congratulations, and in so 
doing, express that feeling of general satisfaction so preva- 
lent among undergraduates and alumni. 





Undue Practicality. 


FEW days ago we by chance overheard a conversation 

of which the import was as follows: 

“A man can no longer affort to indulge in literature. 
The nineteenth century is leaving literature behind, and if 
one is to keep abreast with the times he must devote him- 
self to practical pursuits.” 

“Yes, and it is not so much from the waste of time as 
that literature cultivates just that faculty which in this age 
is worse than useless.” 

“True; you mean the imagination ?” 

“Yes; the Greek could live in fancy if he choose, we 
live in fact.” 
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We quote this dialogue becaue it expresses the belief of 
a considerable number of good Americans, who, unfortu- 
nately, have their representatives in college as elsewhere. 
The disciples of this eminently practical school are not 
_ numerous, but, seeing nothing beyond their own narrow 
sphere, they are not amenable to liberal argument. To 
frame a reply that can reach them you must take them on 
_ their own ground. This we shall endeavor to do. We 

ask only that they grant us this psychological fact: The 
imagination, like the memory, lives on what has been pre- 
viously experienced, but its pictures recall the past not as 
experienced, but in new forms. It is, then, distinctively the 
creative power. 

The arguments of the school above quoted may be ‘thus 
summed up: Life should be practical; practical life deals 
with the known, the imagination deals with the unknown, 
Assuming the narrow view of life here given, let us trace 
the advance of man’s material prosperity from the time 
when man had made but little advance toward that 
state of society and comparative breadth of knowledge 
which we call civilization. Primitive man was tending his 
herds and providing each day for the wants of his rude life. 
The questions—how ? why ?—which have ever since dwelt 
in the human mind, were just thrusting themselves upon 
him. His simple life began to seem unsuited to his higher 
needs. He wished for much that he did not possess. But 
how could he advance? The realm of the known was noth- 
ing, the unknown was everything, but to explore into the 
region of the unknown he had but one weapon—the im- 
agination. Was he not to use it? Fortunately for us, our 
distant ancestors had no such contempt for this power as we 
see sometimes among our contemporaries. They took the 
first steps, and the work has been going on ever since. 
Every branch of material and intellectual advancement has 
been directly dependent upon the imagination. 
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Look first at literature and art, for in this direction man 
made his first great advances. To what did the “ Queen of 
Cities ” owe her lofty culture that still makes her the intel- 
lectual mistress of the world? Every poem that sang of 
gods or heroes; every graceful form carved from Parian 
marble, that exalted the mind with its ideal beauty, was first 
born in the imagination of the creative Greek. Thence 
sprang that noble culture that has ever since been moulding 
men’s minds, arousing them to an acknowledgment of a 
higher ideal, and so contributing that gradual progress 
toward a distant and unknown perfection. 

But we are diverging from our agreement, and the “ prac- 
tical man” might regard such words as worthy of a Utopist. 
Let us then turn to the most practical of subjects—material 
progress. Not the most narrow-minded money-coiner of 
the nineteenth century would dare deny that material pro- 
gress is directly dependent upon the advancement of science. 
But upon what is science dependent? Let us see. Its pro- 
cess is this: a hypothesis is assumed as a basis; upon this1s 
built an argument leading to a conclusion known to be true 
or false; thus the hypothesis is verified or condemned. We 
note that all progress depends upon the hypothesis; that 
the hypothesis is not a known fact, but is taken from the 
region of the unknown; that is, it is a creation of the 
imagination. The conclusion is apparent that progress in 
science, and, therefore, material progress, depends upon the 
imagination. 

Life should be practical; practical life deals with the 
known; the imagination deals with the unknown; let us 
add our last step, the known is derived from the unknown, 
and the argument is complete. 

The poet and the man of affairs are both dependent upon 
the same faculty. Without it there could be no progress, 
and the nineteenth century would be no better than the 
darkest prehistoric ages. Let our eminently practical friends 
think twice before they decry artistic literature, the best 
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cultivator of this key of all knowledge, lest at the same 
time they thwart their own purpose. 

And knowing that contributing to literature is contribut- 
ing to material progress, let them pay, without delay, their 
Lr. subscriptions. 





Social Princeton. 


HE last few years have witnessed radical changes in 
Princeton’s history. The curriculum of studies has been 
constantly broadened. A School of Philosophy, complete 
in its every department, has been established. -Art and 
Science have each taken unto themselves an ornate and per- 
manent habitation; and within the last month, social Prince- 
ton has undergone a wonderful transformation from its usual 
chrysalis state. The gaiety commenced with the Senior 
German, which was such a complete success in every re- 
spect, that we simply voice the sentiments of all who attended 
in expressing a hearty wish that the custom may be main- 
tained by succeeding classes. Then came the pleasant gath- 
ering at Ivy, followed by the Glee Club concert and Junior 
Assembly, in quick succession. The wisdom of changing 
the usual Junior Cotillion into an assembly is seen in the 
liberal support given by the college, and the opportunity 
which is thus afforded to all, and which so many embraced, 
of becoming participants in the social festivities. 

But beneath these outward manifestations it is encourag- 
ing to see a spirit of determination among the fellows to 
make our college life something more than a mere routine 
of curriculum work. It is an objection, véry forcibly urged 
against Princeton, that the great majority of students are 
practically compelled to spend their whole course deprived 
of social advantages. This would imply no reflection what- 
ever upon town society, or upon their hospitality. From the 
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very nature of the case, it is impossible for them to adopt 
any other policy than the one they at present so wisely 
pursue. 

While there is a granted danger in overdoing the matter, 
as in the case of colleges situated in cities or large towns, 
where everything is subsidiary to society, are there not cor- 
responding evils connected with the other extreme? Intel- 
lectuality is not the only requisition made upon the college 
graduate of the present day. Subordinate but complemental 
to this, are the demands of a social nature, which become 
especially binding upon all who have professional aspira- 
tions in view. To be deprived of these advantages at a 
period in life when they carry with them more pleasure 
than at any subsequent time, is to dull the sensibilities of 
enjoyment in this direction to such an extent that they are 
in danger of becoming eventually paralyzed. Let us then 
do all in our power to throw around our quiet lives at 
Princeton these genial social influences, and by so doing, 
not only reap benefit ourselves, but also be the means of 
extending in a new direction the reputation of the college. 
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Literary Gassip, 


Slayer of winter, art thou here again? 

O welcome, thou that bringst the summer nigh. 

The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 

Welcome, O March, whose kindly days and dry 

Make April ready for the throstle’s song, 

Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong. 

Yea welcome, March, and tho’ I die e’er June, 

Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise ; 

Striving to swell the burden of the tune 

That even now I hear thy brown birds raise, 

Unmindful of the past or coming days, 

Who sing, “ O joy, a new year is begun 

What happiness to look upon the sun.”’ 

Ah, what begetteth all this storm of bliss 

But Death himself, who crying solemnly 

E’en from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us “‘ Rejoice less pleasureless ye die ; 

Within a little time ye must go by, 

Stretch forth your open hands and while ye live 

Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 
—Witiiam Morris. 


ECOND term is universally reproached for its dullness, and there is 

no doubt but that the short, dark days of winter too often follow 
each other with monotonous iteration. But the past month has been so 
eventful for us, that the days have flown all too quickly ; a bad habit 
into which, I am sorry to say, all the days seem to be falling,'now that 
we are drawing near the end of our college life. 

The election of our new President has, of itself, made the month mem- 
orable. I don’t think any of us will soon forget the meeting of the 
Trustees here in the early days of February, the wild reports of their 
prospective action or inaction which ran from mouth to mouth, and the 
hot debates in which some of us indulged over our favorite candidates. 

I spent the afternoon of the election day in one of my usual haunts in 
the library, but I think I paid more attention to the distinguished 
guests that crowded there than to my friends—the books. I doubt if 
there ever was a body of men, except, perhaps, the Burgomasters of 
some old Medizval town, that looked so fully conscious of their own 
great worth as the Trustees of the College of New Jersey. 

Deep on their front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care 
And princely counsel in their face yet shown 
Majestic. 
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Perhaps it is hardly right to compare the reverend fathers of this 
institution to the Arch-fiend’s nearest mate, but I confess that these 
lines occurred to me as I saw them hurrying through the library, their 
hands filled with documents of vastest moment, or grouping together in 
little knots of sublimated wisdom. 

I don’t think the college or the world at large doubts the wisdom of 
their choice. Of all the candidates presented none was so fitted to sit in 
the seat of the last of the Scotch philosophers, to command the admira- 
tion of the college and the respect of the country, as well as the broad 
scholar, the profound thinker, and the eloquent divine upon whom the 
mantle of Dr. McCosh has fallen, with, let us hope, a double portion of 
the Doctor’s spirit. With him as our leader, and with the noble motto 
“ Ethics‘and Athletics” ever before our eyes, to what victories, intellect-* 
ual and otherwise, may we not attain. 

It is a long cry from “ Ethics and Athletics” to the carnival of gayety 
that closed the season here and ushered in Lent. Germans, assemblies, 
concerts, receptions, teas—the quiet little town was fairly swept off its 
feet by the whirl of fashion that poured into it. The staid and sober 
Second Church never yet saw such a gay assembly as filled it for the 
Glee Club concert. Pretty faces in the streets, merry laughter in the 
halls, dance music in the air, it will be long before the town forgets you, 
or the college either, for that matter. I know several fellows who still 
show signs of a recent attack in the region of the heart. 

I read over again last week a novel that I read some years ago, and 
that made a deep impression on my mind at that time. Though I had 
forgotten a great deal of the book, the plot, the incidents, except the 
most striking, and the very names of the characters, I still remembered 
very distinctly the impression it made upon me when first I read it, and 
the discussion I had with two very dear friends over it, of whom one 
insisted that it was immoral, the other that it was unreal, while I firmly 
maintained that it was fascinating. The novel was Hardy’s “ Wind of 
Destiny,” and in its dark fatalism, its shadow-like characters, and its 
charming style, it probably was all three. Second readings of such books 
are apt to be disappointing, I think, and, I suppose, it would have been 
wise to let the book alone when I saw it lying on the table in a friend’s 
room. But I was glad to meet an old acquaintance, and bore it off in 
triumph, and for the next few days I was lost in its dark mazes. In 
many respects I was disappointed ; the characters seemed more unreal 
and unsatisfactory than ever, the plot dragged, and the descriptions 
seemed a trifle too long at times. But the old charm still lingered about 
the book—the charm of romance as opposed to realism, of fatalism as 
opposed to autonomy. 

“They who believe that they can speak or keep silence, in a word, 
act, in virtue of a free decision of the soul, dream with their eyes open.” 
With this quotation from Spinosa the book opens, and the sermon is 
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worthy of the text; character after character is caught in the giddy whirl 
of the wind of destiny and driven to hopeless wreck. “Nothing moves 
of itself since the dance began,” says the old philosopher Schonberg on 
his death bed, “ others thou shalt drive and they thee, but thyself never.” 
And yet he is the only person who struggles with his fate and conquers 
it. Born in thestreet Misery, in the city of Poverty, as he says of himself, 
his eyes opened upon the implacable duel between want and famine, 
and his whole life was one long battle with circumstances. He conquered 
his fate and lived out his life, but after all, his words are not very 
encouraging, “duty and resignation and the approval of self—there is 
nothing else.” So he speaks to the unfortunate Gladys struggling in the 
toils doubly wrought by fate and her own blind folly, and it is little 
wonder that they influenced her less more than the verse of the old poet 
that she hears him read : 

Why, if the soul can fling the dust aside 

And naked on the air of heaven ride, 


Were’t not a shame—were’t not a shame for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide? 


The most beautiful part of the book by far, is the romance of Schénberg, 
and Noel the one love of his life, the thought of whom in after years, 


Lowered him down the gloomy slope of death 
With memories. 


No one that has read the boook can ever forget the tall, lithe figure on 
the river bank near the quaint old Flemish town, the summer day in 
the woods of Anseremne, the last kiss in shadow of the bridge’s arch, or 
the dreadful meeting on the morrow and the little grave in the ruined 
chapel. 

When I was in New York some weeks ago I dropped into the great 
book store on Chambers street, so kindly spoken of by one of the old 
Gossips. The object of my search was a book that I had heard of for 
some years and yet had never been able to lay my hands on—* Vedder’s 
Illustrations to the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam.” The poem itself has 
always been a great favorite of mine. I have read it over and over 
again, and it always seems to deepen its hold on me. It is the inquiry 
of a strong and noble spirit into the baffling riddle of the universe ; a cry 
for light in the midst of darkness, and a sad confession that there is no 
light. What is our life? 

A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 


And lo—the Phantom Caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh make haste. 


And we, ourselves, what are we but 


Impotent pieces of the game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-Board of nights and days ; 

Hither and thither moves and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays ? 
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All behind is dark and all before. We know no more what we shall be 
than what we have been. 


Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise, 
One thing at least is certain—this life flies ; 
One thing is certain and the rest is lies, 

The flower that once has blown forever dies. 


What, then, is left for man. Ambition is a vain and useless strife. The 
lion and the lizard rule in the ruined halls where once Jamshid, the 
Genie King, held high revel. The miser’s hoards must all be left be- 
hind at the dread summons of the angel of the darker drink. The 
scholar’s increase of learning is increase of sorrow, and what profit hath 
he of all his labor ? 


Why, all the Saints and Sages who discussed 

Of the Two Worlds so learnedly are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth ; their words to scorn 
Are scattered and their mouths are stopt with dust. 


There is but one good thing left us— the Grape. 


The Grape that can with logic absolute 

The Two and-Seventy jarring Sects confute ; 
The sovereign alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into Gold transmute. 


The wine of life keeps oozing, the leaves of life keep falling ; let us seize 
to-day, to-morrow we may be with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 
Man wants but little for a calm and happy life. 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread and Thou 


Singing beside me in the Wilderness. 
Oh Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


Such is his Philosophy; a happy one enough, you say. Yes, but after 
all this happy life must end, the flowers fade, the wine cup is broken, 
and what then? I do not know, he says, all is darkness; and it is with 
this sigh of despair that the poem closes: 


Vet ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close, 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang ; 

Ah whence and whither flown again who knows ! 


How modern all this sounds, and it was written eight hundred years 
ago. Yet we must remember that two thousand years before Omar 
there lived a King who was also a Preacher, who set his heart to seek 
and search out by wisdom concerning all things under the sun, and he 
came to the same conclusion. Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 
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Vedder’s illustrations are of a piece with the poem. They are in 
truth an accompaniment to the song of Omar. The tangled maze of life, 
the mystic swirl, the rose and the cup, are seen everywhere, and every 
line of the artist’s pencil interprets some line of the poet’s verse. It isa 
book to linger over and to study again and again, for every study reveals 
some new meaning hidden in the wonderful designs. I hope some day 
to own that book. But the day is far off, I fear. 

Wise old Omar, for all his sad philosophy he lived a tranquil, happy 

‘ life, a man of science, and a poet, under the protection of his old school- 
fellow. And in death his one wish was granted. “My tomb shall be in 
a spot where the north wind shall scatter roses over it,” he had said 
one day toadisciple. “ Years after,” says the pupil, “when I chanced to 
revisit Naishaptir, I went to his final resting place and lo! it was just 
outside a garden, and trees laden with fruit stretched their boughs over 
the garden wall and dropped their flowers upon his tomb, so that the 
stone was hidden under them.” What more could man desire? 
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Hiitar’s Table. 


“* Slow creep the hours, slow creep the days, 
The black ink crusts upon the pen— 
Just wait till bluebirds, wr. ns and jays 
And golden orioles come again!” 
—T. B. Avpricn. 


ERY well, we propose to wait ; and with the more of resignation since 
Mr. Aldrich has not specified just what course should be taken to 
expedite matters by the man who is determined not to wait. Meanwhile 
it is not to a time when the ink and the pen shall sustain a more harmo- 
nious relation to one another that we are looking, but to a time when 
both shall be relegated to a sphere of innocuous desuetude—if political 
expressions are allowable—and when the air shall be filled not only with 
the songs of the various birds above mentioned, but with diplomas, and 
with the peace that cometh of a work completed. Magazines perhaps 
go on forever, but men may come and go—and they do. 

Much of the slowness may be removed from the hours by a judicious 
use of one’s opportunities, even among the new books; though one 
assuredly has to face an unavoidable danger of being sold. Some trash 
is trash on the face of it; other trash may perhaps inveigle you through 
an astonishing number of pages before you discover its real nature. 
Hence there is a solid comfort, known only to the initiated, when a 
volume, by Tolstoi say, comes to the table, in pocketing it and retreating 
to some sequestered nook to emerge no more until it is finished ; sure 
not merely of entertainment, but of material for serious and profitable 
thought. For instance, one of the latest translations is the story of a 
young student who voluntarily abridges his own education that he may 
the sooner devote himself to what he has chosen as his lifework—the 
attempt to uplift the peasants of his own estate from want, ignorance 
and misery, by his own resources. A nobler object could not be chosen. 
He is all eagerness to begin, and begin he does, only to find that he has 
begun too soon; that his youth and inexperience fail to command that 
respect from the peasants that would give the desired influence over them, 
even though they are willing enough to accept material aid. The entire 
result is summed in one word—failure. 

There is here the substance of more than one sermon to the man who 
is eager to rush into the work which he has planned for his future, 
regardless of all due preparation ; a sermon which loses none of its force 
when we learn that this is a sketch of the early life of Count Tolstoi 
himself, and that only after years ill directed and entirely misspent has 
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he become what we now know him; not merely the popular writer, but 
a man than whom none has a deeper insight into the nature, needs and 
wrongs of those very peasants. That power to show their life in all ita 
wretchedness on the one hand, or to reveal the inmost thoughts of the 
gambler, the criminal, or the dying man at his last breath, on the other, 
while it adds to that which makes him great, was bought with a price 
few would care to pay; for he has himself done and suffered all that he 
describes. 

To return briefly to the sermon question. A couple of quotations will 
serve as texts, showing how, in a few words, Count Tolstoi can empha- 
size the two opposite phases of error upon which the story is founded. 
The first is from the young proprietor’s letter to his aunt: “I feel that 
I am capable of being a good farmer, and in order to make myself such 
an one as I understand the word to mean, I do not need my diploma as 
B. A., nor the rank which you so expect of me.” And so, leaving his 
education unfinished, he turns to something else, and is destined to leave 
that unfinished also. 

The second quotation is from the reply to the letter, and is remarkable 
for the amount of debate that might be expended on each proposition. 
Selfishness will inevitably decide them one way, philanthropy the 
other; and a better boundary could not be drawn between the two. “I 
must tell you that we feel sure of our vocation only when we have once 
made a mistake in one; secondly, that it is easier to win happiness for 
ourselves than for others; and, thirdly, that in order to be a good master 
it is necessary to be a cold and austere man.” 

While we are discussing this subject the March magazines begin to 
come in, and, as usual, Lippincott’s is the first to make its appearance. In 
its wake, or very nearly, appears the second batch of prize questions; 
and though we have alluded to them before, we must be pardoned for 
expressing some more amusement. We wouldn’t for a moment insinuate 
that we could possibly get together a number of nuts one-half as inter- 
esting, or one-tenth part as tough-shelled ; but we do think that this 
series are entitled to the premium as an exhibition of the most wild and 
rampant curiosity. The most striking questions of the number are prob- 
the following : 

“ Whence the expression ‘ To take the cake?” 

“Who was Soapy Sam ?” 

“What is a tinker’s dam ?” 

Of course these and, still more the others, are perfectly legitimate ; 
and our sole object, in referring to this subject a second time, is to call 
attention cheerfully to the immense amount of light that is about to be 
shed upon a benighted world by this quiet little scheme of Lippincott’s. 
The Monthly Gossip is devoted to an account of “ Philistine” criticisms 
upon certain familiar poems, one of which is so amusing that we quote it 
almost entire. It is leveled at two of the well-known stanzas by Long- 
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fellow, beginning with “ Lives of great men all remind us.” The critic 
says: “ How can the mariners on the main leave their footprints on the 
sands? And what possible comfort can footprints on the sands be toa 
shipwrecked brother who, despite his shipwreck, still keeps persistently 
sailing over life’s solemn main? The brother must have very sharp 
eyes if he could see footprints on the sands from his raft, for his ship is 
supposed to have been wrecked long ago.” And the editor adds: “ You 
can’t but agree with every word of this criticism. Yet you go back to 
the poem and find that it has lost none of its power to charm and com- 
fort.” 

The Yale Lit., for the first time in three years, has awarded its essay 
prize. The subject of the essay in question is “University Life ;” and at 
the first glance we note that it is not a literary one. It is a singularly 
thoughtful and earnest paper, in logical opposition to those who criticise 
all university education as a waste of time and money. The writer 
defends his position, not by attempting to show the actual value of the 
studies pursued in reference to professions chosen afterward—a phase of 
the subject long worn threadbare—but by depicting the effect of college 
life upon character, due to its comparative isolation and the influence 
of man upon man. It is “a season of especial thought, to look carefully 
and calmly over what is before us, to measure our powers and learn to 
know ourselves, to cast aside all unworthy motives and prepare our- 
selves to go forth to our life-work strong in high and noble aims and 
unity of purpose.” 

This is by no means the strongest argument in favor of a liberal educa- 
tion, except for a favored few that can afford to devote four years and 
unlimited cash to the formation of an ideal character; but nevertheless, 
it has great force; the more so as it is less often presented. It may be 
objected with effect that in some universities there is a strong under- 
current leading to the formation of a character anything but ideal; yet 
it is undoubtedly an under current; no matter how strong, it always 
seeks a partial concealment; while the free and avowed energy is all in 
the direction leading to a higher type of manhood. Secondly, it may 
be said that he who begins as a specialist will not lack the opportunity 
for quiet formation of character, and the helpful influences of fellow 
students. But this objection falls at once, upon examination; the 
specialist is either an isolated atom, or else, if a member of a professional 
school, is but one among a handful of atoms, thrown together for an 
hour and then falling apart, absolutely without that bond of affinity that 
is the distinctive feature of real university li‘e. With all this, it is well 
to remember that after all the strongest argument for the University 
education is that it tends more and more to become an absolute require- 
ment for the highest success in any given sphere of professional life. 
Hence there is no cause for attack in any sense upon our university ; of 
the men who are there, some are there by their own choice, knowing 
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just the profit it will be to them; others are placed there, receiving a 
gift that they, perhaps, do not appreciate, and hence wasting their time. 
But where could such an one be placed, so that he would be more of a 
man atthe end. They might be worth more to the world in a factory, 
but not to themselves; and they are not usually a class that become 
productive in the factory sense. There is still more to be said upon 
both sides; and the question is naturally one suggesting itself forcibly to 
all college men. We may all be pardoned, however, if at the close of our 
course we look back upon it with pride, and register our vote upon the 
side of the training to which we owe so much. 

The Williams Lit. takes up arms in its own defense in connection with 
the discussion of the college “story,” but its best defense is the story in 
that very number. It is short and decidedly psychological ; but neither 
of these is necessarily a fault. The conception is rather a difficult one 
to carry out in an interesting manner, being simply an account of a 
certain mental twist in the brain of a certain man, with a few of the 
consequences thereof; but the task is skillfully managed. 

A certain Robin in the Pharetra, sings the following little song “ To 


Morning: ” 
“ Empty vision, wherefore stay, 


Till the dawning of the day? 
From my sight away! away! 
Forth, the birds are singing. 

“ Haste thee, haste thee to be gone, 
Senseless vision, time draws on ; 
Vanish, for thy work is done 
Matin bells are ringing. 

“ Welcome, merry morning bells, 
Sweetly forth thy music swells ; 
What mad joy each echo tells! 
With the dawn awaking 

“ Welcome, welcome, morning bright, 
Scatter visions of the night, 

Drive them with thy golden light, 
Day is near the breaking.” 


The “Robin” above must by some strange ornithological freak 
belong to the genus mocking bird; since the poem above given first 
appeared in the Nassau Lit. of November, 1886, over the signature of 
the real author. We would very much like a specimen of the bird for 
our collection. 

The opening article in Outing is a very interesting treatise on the evo- 
lution of college foot-ball in America. The paper is profusely illustrated, 
and will doubtless attract wide attention among college men. The author 
is R. M. Hodge, Jr., of the Princeton F. C. of this year, and the illustrator 
is Henry Hall, an alumnus of the same college. 

There is in the March number of the Atlantic Monthly that happy co- 
mingling of light literature with articles of serious purpose and enduring 
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value for which this vigorous magazine is justly celebrated. Perhaps 
nothing in the number will attract more notice—certainly nothing could 
be more welcome news to the literary world—than the statement which 
is made in “Over the Teacups,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, that the 
genial “ Autocrat,” not content with breakfast-table triumphs, purposes 
to extend his conquest over the supper-table as well. In this article Dr. 
Holmes unconsciously refutes the charge that old age is given to ultra 
conservatism, and physicians of all ages to dogmatism, by confessing 
that with regard to certain physical phenomena we know really nothing. 

The Century contains the story of “Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby 
Prison,” told by one of the one hundred and nine Union officers who 
escaped on the night of February 9th, 1864. The successful construction 
of this tunnel, dug from a dark corner of the cellar of the prison, through 
fifty feet of solid earth—the only tools being two broken chisels, and a 
wooden spittoon in which to carry out the dirt—was one of the most 
remarkable incidents of the war. 

Colonel Rose, to whose indomitable will and perseverance the success 
of the scheme was due, is now a captain in the 16th United States 
Infantry, and of the fourteen men who assisted him in digging the tun- 
nel, eleven are still living. The narrative in the March Century, which 
is illustrated, forms one of the uatechnical papers supplementing the 
War Series, and it is said to be one of the most romantic records that 
the Century has ever printed. 
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Book Reviews, 


InstrTuTEs OF CurisTiAN History. An introduction to historic reading 
and study. By Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe. (Published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


This volume contains eight lectures, delivered by Bishop Coxe in the 
Baldwin Lecture Course at the University of Michigan. This endowed 
lectureship is similar to the Bampton lectureship in England. Its estab- 
lishment by the Hobart Guild reflects great credit on the patriotism and 
wisdom of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who recognize that the 
exigencies of education in Christian truth and history can alone be 
secured in this manner in a country where State universities are, by 
necessity, absolutely non sectarian. These lectures are an able and dis- 
criminating review of the course of church history. The pretensions of 
the Church of Rome are critically examined and exposed. One admir- 
able feature of the work is the thorough analysis to be found in the 
Table of Contents. The treatment of the theme on the whole is quite 
impartial, yet one is at times conscious of a semi-ecclesiastical twang, 
“a sort of sidelong moral squint,” and a latent Thomas 1 Kempisism 
which sounds well in the pulpit, but is not as acceptable in a lecture. 
Asa model of typography the book is perfect. 


A Russtan Proprietor, AND OTHER Srorizs. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated by Nathan Haskill Dole. (New York: Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50.) 


The interest felt in each new addition to the translated works of 
Count Tolstoi is in no wise diminished by the hint that in the story of 
the fruitless efforts of A Russian Proprietor to better the condition of his 
own serfs, we have a record of Count Tolstoi’s own early days. It isa 
sad but life-like picture of a youthful enthusiast leaving out of sight his 
own advancement, and preparing to devote his life to those dependent 
on him, but baffled and discouraged at every turn by rude and often 
brutal instincts that he could neither understand nor cause to under- 
stand him ; of his turning in despair from his noble object to a gambler’s 
life ; the detached scenes showing us a Tolstoi far other than he is to- 
day. The final sketch, A Prisoner in the Caucasus, is in pleasant contrast 
to the other, with all the peculiar fascination that attaches to a story for 
children written by a master hand. 
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Tue VaGRant AND Orner Tates. By Vladimir Korolénko. Translated 
from the Russian, by Mrs. Aline Delano. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

This work is prefaced with a brief biographical note upon the new 
author, whom the r:sing tide of interest in Russian life and literature 
has brought beforeus. Heistheson of a government official, and, having 
been unfortunate enough to incur political suspicion, was twice banished 
to Siberia, and once accomplished part of the journey thither. His sen- 
tence was rescinded, but he saw enough of suffering to give to many of his 
tales the feeling that attaches to participation in the scenes described 
Simple and realistic throughout, though somewhat fragmentary, are the 
stories of Siberian life. In addition to these there are a few sketches 
based upon his earlier student-life. All will be read with pleasure for 
the side-light which they throw upon some of the strange features of 
Russian systems, and will warrant one in reading further in the writings 
of this author as they may appear. 


Tae Sranparp Cantatas. By George P. Upton. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 

This book of Mr. Upton’s is the third of a series which embraces the 
Standard Opera and the Standard Oratorios, as well as the work before 
us. Itis prefaced by “a comprehensive study of the cantata in its various 
forms from its early simple recitative or aria style down to its present 
elaborate construction, which sometimes verges closely upon that of the 
opera or oratorio.” The author traces the development of the cantata 
from its origin in Italy through the great German masters down to our 
own day. He pays special attention to cantatas by American composers, 
and selects for description and analysis the highest in musical merit. 
The order of mention is alphabetical, a method superior for reference, 
but much inferior to the chronological for true sequence and unity. The 
works of Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn and our own Dudley Buck are dis- 
cussed most freely. One of the most interesting features is the account 
of the music written by John K. Paine for the performance of the C2dipus 
Tyrannus at Harvard, in 1881. The method of treatment is descriptive 
rather than technical, and the book is on that account the more to be 
commended to all lovers of this style of music. 


Hicuer Grounp. By Augustus Jacobson. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co.) 

An honest opinion is always worth attention. If we agree with it, 
our own becomes more definite; if we do not, we are the better for a 
view of the other side. That the author believes what he says is unmis- 
takably stamped on every page, and he gives considerable foundation 
for his belief. The first part of the book is occupied with an exposition 
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of the labor trouble. A remedy is there found in education, and the 

* author thinks that with the universal establishment of manual training 
in the public schools the difficulty would cease. He then gives his 
method of supporting such schools by a tax on legacies and successions. 
The appendix contains valuable information on the practical working of 
such schools. While we do not believe such great results as those 
pointed out could |follow the adoption of the plan proposed, we never- 
theless found the book of considerable interest. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have in press for early publication 
“Wrrnesses To Curist; A Contribution to Christian Apologetics.” By 
William Clark, M. A.) Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. 
This volume will contain the second annual course of lectures on the 
Baldwin Foundation, delivered before the Hobart Guild of the University 
of Michigan in November and December, 1887. It will be similar in 
style and binding to the volume containing the lectures delivered the 
previous year by Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe. 


Ir 1s tHE Law. By Thomas Edgar Wilson. (Belford, Clark & Co., 
Chicago and New York.) 

With the ostensible purpose of exposing the evils connected with the 
system of marriage and divorce as it exists in New York, we are given a 
glimpse into the home life of fashionable society. The style is entirely 
too sensational from beginning to end—pandering to that low, depraved 
literary taste so prevalent among certain classes at the present time. 
The author should learn that social disorders of this nature can never be 
removed by painting them in‘gilded colors. Moral advancement moves 
along different lines of progress. 
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Jan. 287TH.—Meeting of the Intercollegiate Press Association of Middle 
States, in Philadelphia, Pa......Announcement of Junior Orators: From 
Clio—H. G. Drummond, N. J.; W. J. George, O.; R. E. Speer, Pa.; D. 
Todd, Ky. From Whig—W. 8S. Chase, 0.; T. W. Hotchkiss, N. Y.; C. 
B, Mitchell, N. J.; R. W. Life, N. J......Fire in Witherspoon Hall. 





F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Estas.isuep 1852,) 
Fulton Street, Corner William, NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


AND 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Drawing, Cross Section and Blue Process Papers. 


Separate Illustrated Catalogues of Artists’ Materials and Mathematical 
Instruments sent on request. 


FINE COLORS, VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 











